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THE FENWAY GARDEN 
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THE “ KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE" 


HE picture on the cover this week gives a| 

partial view of the Fenway Garden in 
Boston. It was described in The Companion | 
of August 6th. There has been talk of making | 
the Fenway Garden a permanent feature of the 
Metropolitan Park System. But the plan! 
meets with opposition from some who think 
that the expense of maintaining it will be 
great, and from others who think that the Fens 
should keep their individual character as con- 
ceived by Olmsted, and that formal bedding 
effects should be confined to the Public Garden, 
where they have already been so successfully 
carried out. 
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ASSACHUSETTS is an old state, and 

thickly settled, yet, says the state forester, 
one-fifth of its area, or approximately a million 
acres, consists of waste land, lying idle and 
unproductive. Two million more acres are 
in forest, half of which comprises sprout or 
scrub growth of little pecuniary value. And 
yet the good forest remaining in the state 
continues to supply trees enough to keep some 
three hundred sawmills busily employed every 
working day in the year. It is estimated that 
they turn out about 500,000,000 feet, board 
measure. By reforestation of some of the 
waste land and the wise conservation of the 
timber tracts that yet remain, the woodlands 
of Massachusetts may continue to be one of 
her chief sources of wealth. 
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HERE are signs that the ‘‘autobus’’ will 

in time restore liveliness to some of the old 
coach roads that the stages used to travel. 
The trolley car has penetrated some of them, 
and the private automobile has roused many a 
sleepy hollow that had drowsed forgotten for 
a generation; but the autobus can be run 
profitably where a trolley line would not pay. 
In the Berkshires this form of conveyance is 
fast growing in popularity. Three large motor | 
omnibuses are now running from Pittsfield to | 
Albany, Troy, and Schenectady. Some of the 
autobus lines connect isolated communities | 
with the nearest trolley line, and so help to | 
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| everyone knows, tobacco is the staple crop in | 








IN BAR HARBOR, WHERE SHE FOUND 
REFUGE AUGUST 4TH. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


| 


or a fork, he found nothing to tell him the 
right road. The lack of guideposts is by no 
means peculiar to Connecticut. It has been 
suggested that some one of leisure and means | 


| might adopt a far less useful hobby than that 


of supplying them where they are needed. | 
Think of riding that hobby through all the 
beautiful old country roads and along the little- 
used byways of rural New England! 
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VER since the European war broke out, | 

New Englanders living on the coast have 
been ‘‘seeing things,’’ and hearing them, too. 
First, there was a naval battle off Nantasket, | 
and then there was another in close proximity | 
to the Isles of Shoals. A third, which every- | 
body supposed was a submarine blowing up a | 
dreadnought, turned out to be fireworks at a | 
shore picnic. So far, Bar Harbor has been | 
vouchsafed the only convincing evidence of | 
the grim reality of war. The German liner, 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, with $10,000,000 in | 
gold on board, put into Bar Harbor on the | 
morning of Tuesday, August 4th, to avoid 
the risk of capture by a British warship. The 
news of the war came to her like a bolt out of 
the blue when she was in mid-Atlantic, and 
she at once put about and scurried for a neutral 
port. Her precious cargo has since been sent | 
back to its New York consignors, and she 
rests for a while from her labors in a port, 
whose previous acquaintance with war has | 
been mostly confined to dances on the quarter- 
decks of visiting United States battleships 
during their annual summer cruise up the 
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HE army worm is having a tough time of 
it down in the Connecticut valley. As 


that region for many miles up and down the | 
river. Into that rich country, a few weeks 
ago, swept the army worms. When they 
looked out from their grassy ambush and saw 
the vivid green of the fields that spread far 
and wide before them, they chortled in their 
joy, and said to one another, ‘‘ This is, indeed, 
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New gymnasium. Athletic field. School farm. 
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oped. Private country home. 
Skillful teaching. Motherly care. Safe custody. Moderate 
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Lowell Textile School 
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North Parsonsfield, 
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keep the hill towns and other back settlements | the life!’’ To be sure, the plants did not look 
in touch with the busy world. If you cannot | quite like the corn they were used to eating, 
have your own automobile, the next best thing but something by way of variety was all the | 
is a seat in an autobus, which seems somehow | more to their taste. Under cover of the night, 
a little more privileged and exclusive than a and behind a screen of scouts and skirmishers, 
seat in an electric car that runs on rails. the serried ranks advanced upon the unre- 

& | sisting plants. But oh, if army worms had 






HE Rural New Yorker tells of a certain 
rich man near New York who found that 

one of his boys wanted to be a farmer, and 
wisely trained him to thatend. When it came 
time to choose a place for the boy’s life work, 
the father’s first thought was of the West; but 
a friend pointed out to him the possibilities of 
the country ‘‘east of the Hudson River,’’ and 
there the farm was laid out. The Rural New 
Yorker goes on to say, what is undoubtedly 
true, that for a man with capital, the East 
to-day offers far better prospects than the 
West; and that in Rhode Island, which would 
not be called an agricultural state, a man with 
capital and knowledge can go into the country 
back from the railroads, and on five hundred 
acres, more or less, make more clean profit at 
growing wheat, rye, corn, hay, or any other 
of the staple farm crops, than he could in| 
Kansas or Dakota. ‘‘The strip of land 150 
miles wide along the Atlantic is now, and will 
remain, headquarters for the best group of 
food buyers in the world.’’ 
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OVERNOR Baldwin of Connecticut re- 

cently sent a letter to the selectmen of 
every town in the state, directing their atten- 
tion to the law that requires that guideposts 
be set up at every crossroads, and reminding 
them that they may be punished for failure to 
comply with it. ‘‘We wish,’’ says the gov- 
ernor, ‘‘to make Connecticut a favorite resort 
for automobilists of other states. Plenty of 
guideposts would help materially toward this 
end.’’ It is said that Governor Baldwin has 
traveled many miles of Connecticut roads both 
afoot and by bicycle, and has been led astray | 
more than once because, at a doubtful turning | 


, 


voices, what vermicular groans and shrieks 
would have roused the countryside that night! 
In the morning some of the farmers, going 
early to their plantations, found brigades, 
nay, even whole divisions and corps, of army 
worms writhing on the ground. Here and 
there a plant was injured, but in most cases 
the tobacco recovered from the bite; the 
worm it was that died. Like Lorelei, those 
simple plants, green though they looked, had 
lured their victims to destruction. The poison 
of the plant struck home to their vitals, and 
stretched them cold in death. The moral is 
obvious: Let tobacco alone; and yet the 
smokers will probably be quick to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it was chewing that did 
the mischief. 
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HUGO’S MODESTY. 


ROM Touche & Tout comes an entertaining 
F story about Victor Hugo, who one day 

received a letter bearing an address of a 
single line, ‘‘To our supreme poet. ’’ 


Hugo carried the letter to Lamartine. ‘‘ Here, 
my dear friend,’’ he said, ‘‘is a letter which 
certainly is intended for you.’’ 

After a long and extremely courteous discus- 
sion, which resolved itself into a combat of 
flattery, it occurred to them to break the seal, | 
which they did, and r ‘*My Dear Alfred. ’’ 

The letter was for Alfred de Musset, and 
came from Alexandre Dumas, senior, who in a | 
mischievous mood had conceived the joke and | 
put it into execution. We are told that La- | 
martine smiled, but that Hugo, who did not 
relish the turn of affairs, made no comment. 

Some time later, Clovis Hugues asked the au- | 
thor of ‘‘ Hernani,’’ ‘‘Sir, who in your opinion | 
is the os poet of our time?’’ and received | 
the following reply: ‘‘The second is Mons. de | 
Lamartine, and the third is Mons. de Musset.’’ | 
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luck !’” 

Two young men, a 
Dutchman and an Ameri- 
can, stared at each other in 
dismay. There had been 
an accident. 

‘“ Towers, I’m—I’m afraid 
my ankle’s broken.’’ Gerit 
van Planken lay where he 
had fallen, at the foot of a mossy rock. His 
sunburned face grew pale, his little black mous- 
tache twitched, and yet he spoke calmly. ‘‘It 
has that feeling. ’’ 

Above him, on the rock, stood Daniel 
Towers, and Prabu, the Malay. Dan was a 
long-legged fellow, of no very commanding 
presence, but cleanly knit in the shoulders, 
and honest, although freckled, in the face. 
Prabu seemed only a brown, heavy-lipped 
wild man, girt with a loin cloth, and nicked 
over the ribs by many 
a pale gray scar from 
some knife or spear 
fights. 

‘* Ankle broken ? ”’ 
said Dan, aghast. 
‘*Can’t be. No time for 
breaks. Come on.’’ 

Climbing down, he 
and Prabu lifted van 
Planken to his feet. 

‘*Try it,’’ Danurged. 
“Tt can’t be, now. You 
must. ’’ 

The young Hollander 
limped resolutely down- 
hill, collapsed, rose, 
limped again, and again 
tumbled in a heap. 

‘* Abis!’’ he groaned. 
‘*Tt’s broken. I hon- 
estly can’t.’’ 

‘*Land of mud!’’ 
cried Dan. ‘‘Isn’t that 
our luck all over?’’ 

Their trail before 
them went plunging 
down — a steep path 
lost among tall white 
lilies, antler ferns, and 
bright pink orchids 
dangling from dark 
trees. The tropic sun, 
although declining, 
still caused the narrow 
mountain glade to steam 
like a hothouse, drowsy 
and fragrant. The 
men’s voices were sub- 
dued and wmatter-of- 
fact; when they no 
longer spoke, the tinkle 
of a tiny stream played 
low music underneath rocks and jungle. The 
evening peace had apparently begun to fall. 

It was no real peace. Over the crest of this 
very hill, barely an hour behind these men, 
half a tribe of shock-haired hunters were 
panting in pursuit. Dan Towers and his 
companion stared at each other, thinking that 
here, quickly, would come the end of a disas- 
trous expedition. Prospectors together, Dan 
and Gerit van Planken had been overbold; 
they both enjoyed risk in the way of liveli- 
hood, and, straying beyond consent of govern- 
ment, far up from the outpost garrison of 
Abu-Alas, they found themselves to-day in a 
desperate, hare-and-hound run. They were 
the hares; the hounds carried sharp weapons; 
the prize would be life or death. 

‘*Isn’t that our luck !’’ Dan repeated. 

‘* Not ours,’? van Planken said, quickly. 
** My luck, dear fellow. It mustn’t delay you.’’ 
He unstrapped his cartridge belt. ‘‘ Here, 
catch. You may need it later. Lucky our 
revolvers are the same caliber. Mine’s loaded, 
you know. Five shots will probably be all I 
have time for, when those chaps come.’? He 
smiled, and held out a firm hand. ‘‘Go along. 
Good-by. ’? 

‘*Good-by nothing!’’? growled Dan. He 
pulled from his belt a small camp hatchet in a 
leathern sheath, darted from sight among the 
trees, and after some noise of chopping and 
crashing, reappeared with two green bamboo 
poles on his shoulder. 

‘‘Here, Prabu,’’ he cried, ‘‘bear a hand!’’ 

Lashing the two bamboos with brown areng 
fibre, they swiftly made a litter. 

‘‘Jump aboard, ’’ said Towers, grinning. 

“I won’t,’’ declared the Hollander. ‘You 
never can run with me in that thing.’’ 

‘*We’ll walk, then.’’ 

‘*T refuse. ’’ 
“Oh!”? said Dan. ‘Oh, well.’ 
He sat down beside the trail, drew from his 
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and the unearthly smoth- 
ered noises under the Cap- 
sized Boat Rock. He could 
trust, however, to the keen 
ears of this native. 

**Come, then,’’ said he, 
**help me carry.’’ 





pocket a round sharpening stone, and calmly 
put a new edge on the hatchet. After watch- 
ing his unmoved, weather-beaten young face, 
van Planken groaned. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t be a fool,’’ he said, 
and rolled over, fainting. 

Dan’s hatchet went back under his belt in a 
flash. Kneeling, he opened van Planken’s 
jacket and shirt, and with gentle fingers felt 
along his chest. 








‘* Thought so,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘ Ribs broken, 


wooo 


DAN CRIED, SONOROUSLY, 


too. Couple of ’em. A mighty solid fall!’’ 
He laid his unconscious comrade on the litter. 

‘*Help me, Prabu,’’ he ordered—pleasantly, 
for he was not sure how far Prabu’s obedience 
would stretch. 

The Malay said nothing, but came and 
grasped the green bamboo handles by Gerit’s | 
head. Dan took those by his feet. They | 
lifted cautiously, together, and at a slow pace | 
went carrying their burden down through the | 
jungle, round many a turn, until the mountain | 
spur ran bare and open below them into a} 
small intervale. Here they made better speed, 
—but none too good, —over knolls of short grass | 
that, gray-scarred with volcanic dust, went roll- | 
ing westward to the foot of verdant, sharp-cor- 
nered hills, against the sunset. As they gained 
the first knoll, Prabu suddenly broke silence. 

** Tuan, lihat!’’ he crooned. (Master, 
look !) 

Dan, turning his head, saw the Malay look 
backward. High on the mountain in one of 
the notches they had left behind, tiny black | 
silhouettes of men, one after another, jumped | 
into sight against a wedge of blue sky, bran- | 
dished their arms, as if pointing or beckoning, 
and then jumped down out of sight again. 
Over their heads, once or twice, things flashed 
like the dots of a heliograph. Those things 
were spear points, Dan guessed. 

‘*Well,’’ he answered, curtly, ‘‘come along. ’’ 

On went the bearers with their burden, until 
Dan felt his arm and shoulder muscles begin- 
ning to give out. He had little hope now of 
anything except to get across the clearing, to 
hide the litter among the trees there, and when 
discovered, to make a passably good fight. 

Soon afterward the sun went down, and as 
the sweating fugitives felt the hillside rise 
underfoot, the swift, cool, tropic night came to 
envelop all. A roaring filled their ears—the 
roaring of a mountain stream. It grew louder. 


“WE SHALL EAT NO MAN'S FLESH TO-DAY! 














Presently Dan saw white foam leaping at his 


feet. Their path ended in a torrent. 
finished, ’’ he thought. 
Prabu spoke again, however, and with great 
earnestness. 
‘*Cross, master! 
is yet a place!’’ 


Cross the brook! There 


Through the torrent they stumbled, on slip- | 


pery boulders, half seen amid the drenching 
spray. ‘Twice they nearly sank, litter and all. 
By the smarting of his legs, Dan knew that | 
the rocks were sharp, and that he had left 





IT IS PEACE!” 


blood in the stream. But somehow he went | something softer than the rock walls. 


sprawling onward, and won the farther bank. 
“Tf you are not} | Reassured, he took a fresh grip of Gerit’s 


**Now!’’ panted Prabu. 
afraid —’’ 

He paused for Jack of breath. Their pur- 
suers might now be anywhere, a mile away, 
or ten yards, or in the brook behind them. 
Stars, large and streaky, hung above the 
| trees in growing multitude. By their light 
Dan could see at first only the loom of the hill 
before him, and the dense, ragged blackness of 
the rattan clumps. Suddenly he was aware 


| that queer, indefinable, whirling noises, pierced | 
| ears, and throbbed far-off in the subterranean 


the uproar of the brook; muffled screams, sub- 
terranean catcalls, riotous ringing cries, very 
shrill and evil, yet somewhat remote, as if dis- 
embodied creatures, not human, were fighting 
behind closed doors in an empty house. 

He felt Prabu lower the poles of the litter, 
and mechanically obeyed the movement. Those 
noises engrossed his thought. 

‘*Master,’’ Prabu was whispering. ‘‘They 
are devils. Hear them. Under this rock live 
Satan’s devils. You see the rock? Tangku- 
ban Prahu is its name, like the hill in Java. 
‘The Capsized Boat.’ ’’ 

Peering in the direction whither Prabu’s 
shadowy arm pointed, Dan could see the thing | 
he named—a long, high rock, which overhung | 
them. Its name was apt enough, for its upper 
edge formed precisely the curve that a boat 
forms, keel uppermost. 

‘*There is a hole beneath, ’’ whispered Prabu. 
‘Under the boat live devils. So think the| 
pig-eating unbelievers. There is a hole to 
enter by, but no man has ever entered. You 
fear nothing, nor does Tuan blanda, the 
Dutchman. If you two go in, these hill fools 
dare not take you. Quick! It is the one way, 
sir.’ Perhaps the devils will let you live. 
The men will kill you. They are near. I 
hear them coming to the brook. ’’ 

Dan could hear nothing except the water, 


‘We're | 
| to lift Gerit, he felt something slide over his 


| 


‘* No, master.’’? Prabu 
shrank back. ‘‘I cannot. 
“tI am no unbeliever; but I 


will not go nearer—those.’’ As Dan stooped 
head, and a weight settle on his shoulder 
blades. ‘*The food bag,’’ whispered Prabu. 
‘*Go straight where I point.’’ 

He vanished like the shadow of smoke. 

Gerit van Planken made no light armful. 
He had waked, and was now protesting feebly, 
| with a queer, sharp intake of breath. 

‘*Where are we going?’’ he asked. 

‘*We’ll see,’’ replied Dan, and gave a grim 
chuckle. ‘‘ Underneath 
a rock, it seems. ’’ 

Prabu had pointed 
true. Before them, 
slightly blacker than 
the rock itself, gaped 
the mouth of a cleft or 
cavern—a round hole in 
the rock not half a 
man’s height. From 
this the inhuman 
noises, vague, stifled, 
yet resounding, issued 
in a broken blast. 

‘If there are devils, 
they are here.’’ Dan 
screwed up his courage, 
and stooped. ‘‘It’s one 
thing or the other. I’ll 
have to hurt you some, 
old boy. Mind your 
leg.’? 

He slid into the hole 
feet first, and dragged 
van Planken after him, 
slowly and carefully, 
over a floor of fine, dry 
pumice. They hitched 
along, in a narrowing 
funnel that seemed to 
vent the inarticulate 
distress of pandemo- 
nium. 

**Legs inside yet?’’ 
said Dan. 

** Don’t think so!’’ 
groaned the young 


Dutchman, patiently, 
but with anguish in his 
voice. 


Towers wriggled a 
yard farther. Suddenly 
his feet encountered 
He 
kicked in a panic. Clods of earth fell away. 
|shoulders, and tugged onward. The next 
moment he had a sense of tightness about 
his chest, and boundless freedom about his 
legs. The noises were choked. Dan had 
stuck where the narrowest bore of the funnel 
admitted to some inner cave. He struggled 
through, hauled Gerit after him, and lay, 
panting, beside him on a floor of stones. 

‘*Whee! Hurrah’s nest in here!’’ 

Appalling cries, yells of anger, rang in their 


darkness. The air was bestially warm, and 
acrid with ammonia or saltpetre, which set 
both men coughing. A troop of mimics, high, 
distant, and roundabout, coughed ironically ; 
echo, thought Dan. But the rest of that 
diabolic noise could not be explained away. 


| The wind of a quick, squabbling movement in 


the air suddenly fanned his cheek. He found 
himself cowering, and was ashamed, and longed 
for something to grapple. 

‘“‘Oh!’’ Gerit moaned. ‘‘I shall die!’’ 

He lay, wet and limp, suffering the pain that 
follows a cough when the ribs are broken. 

**No, no!’’ cried Towers, in compassionate 
rage. ‘‘Don’t you giveup, Van. Bite on the 
bullet. That’s the boy! They can’t make us 
knuckle under !’’ 

He knew he was bragging foolishly, for a 


| purpose, but he did it again. 


‘*We’re the boys yet, Gerit!’’ 

They lay still and listened. Up in the foul- 
smelling air, higher and higher, the vault of 
their hiding place rang with unholy scuffles. 
Whatever the noise could be, it rose, grew thin, 
retreated far aloft. Gradually it died away. 
Silence descended, as if all had turned to solid 


rock. Dan spoke. 
‘* Devils or no devils,’’ he said, ‘there goes 
for a look at that foot of yours.”’ With a 
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father, ’’ said Sue Catlin. 
‘*But you’d have to walk 
down, ’’ said her father. 

‘*T’d just as soon walk down, or 
run down—or fly down. I’ve never 
been at the top. When you started 
down with the last load of wood, I could hear 
the wagon clucking away above the ledges, and | 
I wanted to be up there. ”’ 

‘*Well, then, if you’re all ready, jump up 
here. How about gloves? There’s a strong 
wind up there, even on a day Jike this.’’ 

She pushed her hands into the pockets of 
her sweater, and shrugged her shoulders. 
‘*1’m warm and ready.’’ 

Since young Joe Catlin had gone away to 
school in September, this tall, clear-eyed 
twelve-year-old girl had entered deep into her 
father’s heart and daily life: 
From the window, Mrs. Catlin 


ee me up Sugarloaf, 
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—there, that way. 
set me up—the sticks behind me—so.’’ 
winced with the pain. 

An unexpected swerve of the load at the foot 
of a little grade had brought the front end of 
the wagon heavily against the base of a dead 
tree, and had shaken down a stubby length of | 
oak limb. The farmer had seen it coming, and 
had started to dodge, when a stick rolled under | 
his foot, and he had slipped; the falling oak | 
limb had struck him a crashing blow. Sue! 


He | 
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watched them standing, with 
their arms round each other, on 
the floor of the wood-rigging, as 
they drove slowly up the pasture 
and turned into the road at the 
lower edge of the forest. 

The farmer had cut fifty cords 
of hard wood from the very top 
of Sugarloaf Mountain. It had 
been seasoning all summer, and 
now he was hauling it down to 
sell in the village. 

Sue never forgot that climb up 
the mountain. It was mid-after- 
noon of a mellow day in Novem- 
ber, and the woods were fragrant. 
Fat gray squirrels scampered 
across the road ahead of them. 
Below and far away, through the 
occasional openings, she caught 
glimpses of a new checkered 
world of farms and wood lots 
and gleaming lakes. She laughed 
and talked and asked questions. 

‘*Your cheeks are redder than 
any leaf in the woods, ’’ herfather 
said, smiling at her fondly. 

When they reached the top of 
the mountain, and began to load 
the wood into the wagon, she 
put on her father’s leather- 
handed mittens, and piled the 
seasoned four-foot sticks as he 
threw them up to her. 

‘*Fit them in close,’’ he said. 
‘““l’d like to clean it up this 
time, and it will take a record- 
breaking load to do it.’’ 

When the last of the sticks had 
been put into place, he bound the 
end tiers with chains, and then, 
standing braced on top near the front, sent 
the horses straining slowly into their collars. 
The big load started creaking on its way. 
‘*Come along as you please, Sue!’’ he called. 
‘*Only follow the track. ’’ 

They were on the very cap of the mountain. 
Sue lingered for a few moments to gaze dream- 
ily down at the valley. Suddenly she was 
aroused by a crash from the retreating load, 
which was now out of sight. She heard her 
father’s sharp ‘‘Whoa!’’ Then there was 
silence. But in his ery there had been a 
strange note that alarmed her. She listened | 
intently. Then at last she caught, through the 
still forest, a low moaning. Panting, sobbing | 
with fear, she tore down the road after the 
wagon. 

Her father lay doubled up on the load 
of wood, near the rear of the wagon. She 
called to him as she started to climb up. He} 
half raised his ashen face, and waved her | 
back. | 

‘*Don’t—don’t stir the wood. Come round | 





SO THEY WENT ROCKING AND CRASHING DOWN 





THE CURVE. 


sprang up wildly with the thought that she|sank; it seemed so far below them. She house. 


must go somewhere for help. 

“T’ll run straight down the mountain to 
Bowen’s!’’ she cried. 

‘* They’re on the other hill, with their 
teams. ’’ 

‘*Then I’ll unhitch ours, and run them 
down, and come back with the democrat 
wagon. ’” ° 

She was starting to get down from the load 
when her father seized her arm. 

‘*Something’s happening in the joint,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I feel it filling tight. It’s the worst 
kind of break, and time may mean some- 
thing. The main thing is to get me out of 
here, and telephone to Doctor Straub. He’s 
tending Mrs. Beebe up the creek, and we 
may catch him near. It’ll be dark early in 
here. ’”’ 

He fixed her eyes with a long, studying look. 
‘*Sue, girl, you’re going to drive me down—on 
this load. You can do it, Sue. I’ll talk to 
the team, and show you, and help—all the 
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I’ve broken my leg. Help 


| some slim sticks of wood, sweet-fern tops and 


|of the splint; and they had bound it tight 
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Work fast now and we’ll splint this 
leg. Straighten it right out! Steady!’’ | 

Thirty minutes later Mr. Catlin, ghastly and | 
sweating from the pain, smiled and patted her | 
head. The hay-bag cushion, the old blanket, 


way. 


dead-leaf padding had gone into the making 


from toe to hip with the long brake rope, 
which Sue had cut from its fastenings. Then 
he pulled himself forward slowly, where the 
girl propped him up as comfort- 
ably as possible. 

‘* Now we start,’’ he said, 
almost cheerily. ‘*‘ Hold them 
easy and pull as I say—and don’t 
worry. There are four of us 
doing this. It’s nearly level for 
a quarter mile yet.’’ Sue took 
up the reins. The horses, Kipp 
and Brownie, were her friends. 
She had often driven them about | 
the fields; but this ponderous | 
load, with its strange, resistless | 
feeling under her, the grinding | 
of the tires on the -rocks, the) 
whipping wagon tongue, made | 
her grow weak and cold with) 
fear. Her father saw it, and 
cheered her as best he could. 

At the top of the first steep 
down grade, Mr. Catlin leaned 
forward and showed her how to| 
wrap and hook the lock chain to 
the rim of the rear wheel. ‘‘A 
lock on one side will hold us for a 
good way. I usually help a little 
at times with the brake, but 
neither of us could use it now, 
even if we had the rope. Come) 
now, Kipp! Just keep them | 
straight, Sue. Keep square in the | 
road; that’s all.’’? He dragged 
himself closer to her, and they 
started, swaying and crackling, 
plunging and holding, down the 
twisting old Sugarloaf wood 
road. 

It seemed long to the strug- 
gling girl before, on the second 
level, they came to a stop at Mr. 
Catlin’s sharp call. Through a) 
gap in the trees she saw a little | 
of the valley, and her courage | 











dropped the reins and turned, and her father | 
saw the strain in her face, although her eyes | 
were bright and dry. 

‘*Let me see your hands,’’ he said. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
They were ribbed and welted with red. ‘‘Try 
the mittens. ’’ 


stump and log and jutting rock and tipping 
slope and doubtful curve, until the forest grew 
thinner, and hope shone bright in the eyes of 
father and daughter. 

As they neared the clearing, the road pitched 
even steeper; the horses, with flattened ears, 
biting at each other, began to slide and swing 
out and struggle harder. The farmer rallied 
them sharply. 

‘*The locks are not holding so well as usual. 
It’s the frosty wet coming on the leaves, and the 
big load. We must stop on the little level place 
ahead there and do more locking. These’ll 
never hold us down the last pitch. Look out 
—look out, Sue! Get your feet fast. Wrap 
the reins round your wrists—so. We’re nearly 
through. Now—now! Hold, Kipp, hold! 
Hi, Brownie! Back—back!’’ 

The shaken animals tried nobly, but they 
had lost control. The plunging load crowded 
them close at the bottom; they slid out along 
the rocky floor, with dirt and sticks flying, 
across the short level, and over the next crest 
—the crest of the steepest grade. 

Below them stretched the road, gravelly and 
rain-washed, with a left turn at the foot that 
led out on the level pasture. Brownie and 
Kipp broke into a mad, scrambling run. The 
man hooked his uninjured knee round the top 
of a rigging stake, and straining forward, 
clasped Sue round the waist with his left arm. 
‘‘Drop the right rein!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Both 
hands on the left! Wind it round—don’t pull 
yet—wait, wait!’’ 

So they went rocking and crashing down 
upon the curve. ‘‘Jerk now, Sue! Don’t 
pull—jerk!’’ he cried, and seizing a heavy 
knotted stick, he cast it upon the back of 
Kipp, the outside horse, and yelled, ‘‘Hi, 
Kipp! Hi, boy!’’ Then with his free hand 
he grabbed the left rein with Sue. 

As the piece of wood struck the young horse, 
which was being crowded toward the dangerous 
slope at the outer edge of the road, it sprang 
in toward Brownie. The load careened, and 
for a moment Sue thought they were going over. 

‘*Up—up!’’ her father cried. ‘‘Pull—pull!’’ 
He swung Sue and himself far over the left 
side. For amoment they swayed and wavered 
on the two wheels, then righted and went with 
a rush round the turn and out of the road into 
the soft turf of the level pasture. Only the 
locked wheels stopped the leaping horses, for 
they were wild by this time, and would have 
run until they were exhausted. 

For a few moments the two on the load lay 
still, utterly exhausted. Then they heard 
Mrs. Catlin calling from the yard. She had 
heard the unusual noises and seen the load 
come reeling out upon the terrace. Mr. Catlin 
stirred. ‘*The telephone, Sue—the telephone !’’ 

She clambered down and ran toward the 
**Telephone Doctor Straub—quick, 
mother! He’s somewhere up the valley road. 
Father’s leg is broken ; he’s here on the load.’’ 
Her shrill voice carried clearly on the still air 
of dusk. Her mother disappeared. 

Sam Ludlum and his son, who were driving 
| home just then, heard her from the highway, 


She drove across the level with them, but and turning in, galloped their horse up the 
then threw them back. They were stiff and| road. They ran to Sue first, for they saw 
worn shiny-smooth, and prevented her from | the blood dripping from her swollen hands. 
holding the reins securely. She wrapped and| ‘‘No, no; it’s father—there on the load!’’ 


knotted a handkerchief about each sore palm,| The two men carried Mr. Catlin into the 


locked the other rear wheel, and got new foot- 
and handholds. Then they pitched over the | 
crest, and started down the second grade, 
which was steeper and more crooked than 
the first. | 

“Don’t strain so, Sue,’’ the farmer said. | 
‘*Rase—ease, till the time comes. Now—a| 
quick tug—that’s it—hard! No, Brownie: | 
hold there, hold it—hold! Good, Sue! Good | 
girl! Rest—rest. 
They slid and slipped slowly downward, past 


Easy for a while got 


house. 

A little while afterward, Doctor Straub swung 
into the yard with lathered horses. He found 
that a torn vein had been oozing steadily in Mr. 
Catlin’s injured knee. It was late that evening 
before the surgeon’s difticult task was done. 

‘“*This is the one to thank—she’s the one 
that saved you. I wish I owned her,”’ said 
the doctor, putting his arm round the girl’s 
shoulder. And Sue suddenly buried her face 
in her bandaged hands and cried. 





soft scratch, he struck a match. The blaze 
showed a circle of rocky floor, surrounded 
by great darkness. Dan bent over Gerit’s 
broken ankle. 

‘*Your old fetlock is swelling, boy, like 
Jonah’s gourd,’’ he reported. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
dare set her till she goes down.’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ said van Planken. 

The match burned out. 

‘*Is that the food bag under my head?’’ he 
asked, wearily. ‘‘What’s in it?’’ 

Dan rummaged, guessing by the sense of 
touch. 

‘*God bless that brown hombre, Prabu!’’ he 
cried; and thereupon the vanlt echoed with 
sinister benedictions. ‘‘ Bottle of mineral 
water. Here, have a sip. And chow, —let’s 
see,—well, I’d say two days’ rations. We’re 
all right. ’’ 

‘*l wish I had your—fiow of spirits, ’’ sighed 
van Planken. ‘‘Where is Prabu?’’ 

‘*Gone,’’ replied Dan. 

His friend lay silent for a while, then contin- 
ued in a quiet voice, but with energy. 

‘*T’m glad Prabu’s gone,’’ said he. ‘*Now 
you go, Towers, like a good chap. I’m done 
for,—run to earth,—stoppered up tight. Two 
days’ food, you say. You can’t think of 
dividing with me, for that’s only throwing it 
into my grave. I’m done already. No, no, 


dash, and run your chance for Abu-Alas, or 
the west coast. About one chance in a thou- 
sand, anyhow.’’ 

‘*No, but —’’ Dan protested. 

‘*But what?’’ replied the quiet voice in the | 
dark. ‘‘Ah, you see, youcan’t say it. There’s | 





tormented his aching head. ‘‘On the bottom. | 
Van’s right. We’re there for good.’’ Sight- | 
less, prostrate, hemmed in by noisome odors, 

he set his wit to circumvent the inevitable, and | 
failed. If he could see something, do some- | 
thing, contrive, run, fight, tackle something | 


think. He found astonishing comfort in the 
knowledge that he could not desert a sleeping 
man. 

‘Tf you can’t fetch up,’’ said he, to himself, 
‘*better stay on the bottom. ’’ 

And with that, Dan fell asleep. 


nothing to say. Only some fine, big-hearted that would close in, give and take—but he could | When he awoke, it was to a confused sense 


mistake, that you can’t express. We’ve come | only wait, without hope. The night dragged 
to know each other, Dan, and I—I admire | by, and at last, in the hollow, ghostly hours of 
you no end. Suppose I were drowning, you’d | early morning, he felt his courage begin to go. 
come in after me. I’d expect it. If you were! He thought no longer, but tossing, suffered, as 
drowning, I hope you’d expect the same. | it were, hot flashes of revelation. A sharp and 
But see: if you were drowned already, and | terrible picture daunted him; he foresaw that 
gone to the bottom, Dan, do you suppose I’d | through hundreds of years, through cycles, he 





listen! Wait! Two days’ food for two men 
is four days for one man, isn’t it? You take | 
that bag, my dear old Towers, and make your 


jump in for company ?’’ 

Silence intervened. 

‘“*T went to the bottom,’’ declared Gerit, | 
‘‘when I slipped on that moss up there. | 
Bottom. Now, do the sensible thing. Go} 
away. Won’t you?’”’ 

Dan growled like a surly dog. ‘‘No!’’ he 
said. 

For some time they wrangled—Gerit implor- | 
ing and reasoning, Dan stubbornly repeating 
the one word—‘‘No.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ sighed Gerit, at last. ‘‘I’m tired! | 
I’m tired, and I can’t sleep. ’’ 

Their breathing and the dry chafing of khaki | 
when they stirred marked the unearthly still- 
ness of that prison. After an endless period, 


sheer bodily exhaustion conquered Gerit’s pain, 
for he slept. Dan lay staring into the dark. 
The phrase 


‘*On the bottom,’’ he thought. 


| up and took the mastery. 


and his friend would lie there, two lengths of | 
forgotten bones crumbling in this unvisited 
cavern. ‘‘On the bottom.’’ The picture came 
and went feverishly, painted on the darkness 
before his eyes. 

He could not lie still forever. He must | 
crawl out where there was air, and room to 
fight, and quick death in the open. The im- 
pulse so far conquered him, that he found 
himself on his hands and knees, facing toward 
the mouth of the passage. 





Then, at this crisis, a queer thing happened. 
Some power within him, not his own, welled 
It was as if a person 
whose voice he had never heard before, but 
whom he had known for ages, had said, very 
calmly : 

‘*You stay.’’ 

Dan lay down again, quite cool, and able to 


|had a frugal draft of mineral water. 
| put the bottle to his lips, but made only « 


of change in their surroundings. 

‘Growing light,’’ he mumbled, vaguely: 
then he sat up and stared. High in the dark- 
ness floated a luminous shape. To his clearing 
eyesight, it became the welcome glimmer of 
day. A short, ragged rift pierced the very 
dome of the hill, too high to permit even 
the first drowsy notion of escape in that quarter, 
and too dim to show more of their prison than 
its vastness. 

Gerit van Planken -lay breathing quietly. 
sound asleep. An hour or more passed before 
he stirred and groaned. 

“*T say,”’ he called, ‘‘are you still there, 
Towers ?’’ 

Dan grunted. 

‘*Waiting breakfast for you.’’ 

It was lean diet, that breakfast. 
men fished it out by shares from a tin. 


The two 
Gerit 
Dan 


pretense of drinking. 

‘*T was afraid you wouldn’t be gone,’’ said 
the invalid. ‘‘Don’t you think it’s time now 
you stopped being a fool, and started?’’ 

Dan broke out laughing. ‘‘ You plucky) 














littlé old mule,’’ he cried, with great affection, 
‘do you think I’d leave you? No, sir, Van, 
not to save my costly pelt!’’ 

His voice must have carried conviction, for 
Gerit replied as if the incident were closed. 

‘‘Do you know I am mean enough to be 
glad.’’ With a touch of his pleasant, foreign 
bookishness, he added, ‘‘Is nof that base?’’ 

Dan laughed again. 

‘¢Tell you what we can do,’’ he proposed. 
‘‘Instead of skimping our victuals, let’s eat 
’em all up at a whack, and make one good, 
merry day of it. Then along sundown we’ll 
go out together, and then—I guess—well, if 
the worst happens, we can go out together. ’’ 

‘*Oh, splendid !’’ said Gerit, warmly. 
‘«That’s a great relief.’’ 

At noon, therefore, they feasted without 
stint, and all the afternoon lay talking back 
and forth in a great and final peace. Confi- 
dences flowed, matters both precious and trivial ; 
whatever either man found in his heart came 
simply and clearly to his lips. Never had 
they known or liked each other half so well. 

Suddenly a brilliant shaft of light played 
downward into their cave. The sun had 
climbed the hill that covered them, and now, 
through the high western cleft, came searching 
the depth with a long, dusty, theatric ray. 
The cavern showed enormous, empty. Gerit 
and Dan lay under a shelf (the inner face of 
the Capsized Boat), and looked down a great 
Gothic hall of tumbled rock and lava. Above 
the slanting ray, above the sun’s peephole in 
the mountain roof, shone the bright verdure of 
outdoor branches, with here and there a brown 
patch, as of dead leaves. 





Gerit gave a cheer that set the echoes crowing. 

‘*Look, Dan!’? He pointed up. ‘Your 
devils !’’ 

Brown clusters hung thick from the ceiling 
of this hall; round the ragged peephole, on 
vines and creepers dangling through it, on 
gargoyle stones, on formless columns that 
upheld the walls, there clung bunch after 
bunch of motionless brown, leathery bags, like 
so many thousand puckered footballs. 

‘Flying foxes!’’ cried Dan, and the walls 
bandied his voice along with his friend’s. 
‘*Flying foxes! 
pire! See, Gerit! Here’s how the devils do. 
Up there, west of the hill, they’d seem to be 
going to roost among those woods. Instead, 
they drop down here. And then — Ho, ho! 
I have it now. The funnel we crawled in 
through, under the rock, makes a speaking 
trumpet for them—a megaphone. Echo 
changes the noise till you couldn’t guess 
what they were. Ho, ho! Bats! No wonder 
the Capsized Boat rumbles, and seares people 
crossing the brook. Vampire bats, biggest 
you ever saw !’’ 

It was a cheerful thought that now they 
could understand the devils under the rock. 
Dan and Gerit lay watching the leathern 
bodies bundled, head downward, asleep. As 
the ray of light withdrew, more and more 
dimly shone the cleft, until the scene vanished. 
At last the flying foxes began to stir in the 
dusk again, to quarrel, to rouse the cavern 
with squealing cries and a magnified thunder 
of wings. 

‘*Sunset, pretty near,’’ said Dan. 
go on out. ’’ 

They shook hands. 

As he helped van Planken along, Dan saw 
—for his last glimpse of their refuge—the 
branches above the peephole begin to let fall 
dead, brown leaves, which turned into live 
bats and fluttered heavily away. 

The two companions crept from under their 
rock into the open evening air. The sunset 
glow, reflected from the eastern sky, met them, 
and blinded them. The brook roared in front; 
behind, the mouthpiece of the hill rumbled 
and squalled. Each man laid a smal] heap of 
brass cartridges at his right hand, then sat 
leaning against the. Capsized Boat. 

‘All ready?’ said Dan. 

Neither looked at the other, but each kept 
his eyes to the front. 

Below the rattan clumps, along the boulders 
edging the brook, squatted nearly one hundred 
naked spearmen. They seemed very patient 
and deliberate, those wild-haired hunters. At 
first they remained staring at the two white 
men; a few muttered; and then, as if some 
word had passed, all of them got nimbly to 
their feet. 

‘Let ’em come a little nearer, ’? Dan advised. 

“They don’t throw those harpoons. They 
only jab. Good time of day for fighting; 
we’ve got the light at our back. ’? 

With no sound louder than the brook, the 
mountaineers began closing in. They advanced 
halfway. Dan was in the act of raising his 
pistol from his lap, when they paused, and by 
‘ straggling sort of agreement, squatted again. 
A man among them lifted his brown arm like 
% schoolboy asking a favor. He rose, and 
came forward. 

It was Prabu. 

‘*Thought you’d gone hours ago,’’? observed 
Dan, dryly. ‘‘What brings you here?”’ 

Prabu’s heavy face worked with various 
*motions, as he knelt close by. 


**Let’s 


Good old Kalong, the vam- | “ 





‘‘Do not fire, sir!?* he whispered. 


‘‘Some would kill me. Others were saying, | 
‘Where are your lords? Where have they run | 
to hide?’ I laughed, as if I were brave, and | 
said, ‘My masters do not run. They have 
gone visiting under the Capsized Boat, and 
hold a talk with the devils. Hear them.’ ’’ 

Prabu murmured clearly, but cautiously. 

‘*T said, ‘My masters advise the devils how 
to pour out and devour you; not as Lewek | 
the mongoose eats a plantain, pleasantly, but | 
with gnawing and ripping, and the clash of 
long teeth.’ Then the pig men were afraid. 
It seemed very dark last night, and their mind 
was two-shaped. A man struck a spear at| 
me. Another put it aside. That other said, | 
‘When do your lords come out?’ ’’ 

Prabu raised his head, and grinned a subtle, 
thick - lipped grin. Behind him, with big, 
morose, doubtful eyes, the spearmen watched. 

‘*T knew what food was in your food bag,’’ 
whispered Prabu. ‘‘I said, ‘For two to-mor- 
rows my masters will advise the devils. Then 
they come out. Perhaps they let the devils 
eat you. Perhapsnot.’ Then said these dirty 
unbelievers, ‘Wait and see.’ Now they would 





know: is it peace, or fighting? If you say 
fighting, perhaps they fight, perhaps they run. 
Fear has two edges. If you say peace, they | 
will give you rice and chabe, and bearers for 
the litter. ’’ | 

Prabu smiled, with a demure look of wisdom. | 

‘*T think,’’ he murmured, ‘‘you should say | 


., 99 


He ‘bowed his turban to the dust once more, Dan removed his helmet, and scratched his | marketing their produce. 


rose as if from supplication, and in a loud 

voice cried, ‘‘Lords and devil-quellers, com- 

mand your people! Is it peace, or war?’’ 
Dan had not moved one muscle of his face. | 


With a bored and weary air, he stood up, 
stalked over to the hole in the rock, bent, looked 
inside it, and shook his head gravely. Then, 
facing the anxious hill tribe, and holding one 


| hand behind him, as if to restrain a legion of 
| devils, he cried, sonorously, ‘‘We shall eat no 


man’s flesh to-day! It is peace!’’ 

The next morning the haunted hill of the 
Capsized Boat reared far behind them its 
wooded contour, green against the sunrise, full 
of long-threaded mist. Dan and Prabu walked 
beside the litter on which Gerit van Planken 


| lay staring up at a mild, unclouded sky. 


‘*When I reach Java again —’’ said Gerit,and 
paused. ‘‘After that spelunk, that dark hole, 
is it not strange to be carried here, planning 
and going forward with—things’’’ 

Dan Towers gravely smiled. 

‘*Gerit,’’ he answered, ‘tno one’s got the 
right to say when he’s on the bottom. ’’ 
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| forth graphically the dangers of consumption 


|and society against it. 


| into town. 


| 


Gerit gave him a hard, searching glance and | 


a quick nod—the tribute that one man pays 
another when words have no value. 
‘*T owe my life,’’ he began, ‘‘to the finest —’’ 
‘* Bats that ever squawked,’’ said Dan, 


promptly. He glanced back at the misty, 
| green hill. ‘*There were devils inside that 
place, though. I clean forgot Prabu. Yes, 


there were devils. ’’ 
Van Planken laughed incredulously. 
‘*Dan,’’ he said, ‘‘ you’re the most surprising | 


and the methods of protecting the individual 
Before a woman’s 
club in still another part of the city, a professor 
is lecturing on ‘‘The Modern Drama.’’ All 
these activities we can trace back to the 
extension department or to some other divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 


A COLLEGE ON WHEELS. 





has just drawn up on a side track in a 

little village. Crowds of men, women and 
children are waiting. Still others are coming 
From oné of the closed cars a steer 
is being led to a platform car, and a lecturer 
begins to talk about cattle. Horses and hogs 
are the subjects of later talks. Other addresses 
that deal with the agricultural interests of the 
region are given clearly and practically. Bul- 


Nive we are in rural Missouri. A train 


| letins and pamphlets are distributed to the 


audience. After a few hours the train moves 
on to another village. Such a train, manned by 


| six men, recently reached in a fortnight nearly 


94,000 people in the State of Missouri. The 


| train comes from the agricultural college at 


| Columbia. 


|old chap. I didn’t know you were supersti- | 


tious. ’’ 


tough, scrubby hair. 

**How do we pay Prabu?’’ he inquired. 
‘* Awful hard question. 
Too much money spoils a native man.’’ 


ps KNOWLEDGE dePEOPLE 







HE learning of the few is despotism; 
the learning of the many is liberty,’’ 
was a fine saying of Lord Bacon. That 
man was a seer. In his ‘‘New Atlantis’’ he 
describes a fabulous isle where men live nobly 
and happily. Their chief pride is a college in 
which devoted scholars ponder knowledge 
gathered from all quarters of the world, make 
new investigations, and push forward the fron- 
tiers of science. But these men are not con- 
tent with possessing truth; they are eager to 
share it with their fellows. So lecturers are 
sent from town to town to give advice about 
farming, public health, and like matters. 
They explain the mysteries of nature, and try 
to make the people understand the world in 
which they live. 





“THE LEARNING OF THE MANY.” 
CQ SSSR GSD 
HAT dream of the great Englishman is 
coming true in his own country, in Ger- | 
many, and notably in the United States. | 
Never before have knowledge and skill grown 
so rapidly ; never before have they been distrib- 
uted so systematically, so persistently, so widely. 
Universities are no longer cloistered retreats | 
for men and women who want to set themselves | 
apart. Those institutions are trying to be | 
public servants, to share with the many the | 
knowledge, taste, ideals that once were the 
privilege of the few. While that is true in 
general of all our colleges and universities, it 
is peculiarly true of the state universities of | 
the Middle and the Far West. These universi- 
ties would be false to their duty if they failed | 
to make education democratic, if they forgot 
that ‘‘the learning of the many is liberty.’’ 

Leading institutions of the East have set an 
example. University extension had its origin 
in Cambridge, and was soon adopted at Oxford. 
The first society under that name in the United 
States was organized in Philadelphia in close 
connection with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Columbia University has been con- 
spicuous for many forms of service, such as | 
night classes, teachers’ courses, and coépera- | 
tion with university settlements. Cornell Uni- 
versity, through its college of agriculture, has | 
been a leader in taking knowledge to the| 
people. The University of Chicago, from its | 
foundation in 1892, provided for courses of 
lectures in towns throughout the Middle West, 
for evening instruction to teachers and others 
in Chicago, and for correspondence teaching in | 
a wide range of college subjects. Those forms | 
of extension were adopted by many colleges 
and universities. 

Other agencies have played an important | 
part in taking knowledge to the many. Chau- 
tauqua, founded in 1874, has done much through | 
reading circles, correspondence teaching, and | 
summer schools. The lecture courses conducted 
each winter in Greater New York, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, afford a 
striking example of the popularizing of knowl- | 
|edge. The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and | 
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| skill and idealism through- 
|out the commonwealths 


| descend here and there, 
|and find everywhere the 


| Wiseonsin. 





not, therefore, the only centres from which 
knowledge is being taken to the people; but 
because those universities have a direct obliga- 
tion to the state, they afford an instructive and 
inspiring example of the 
new democratic spirit in 
higher education. They 
are trying not only to be 
‘*West Points of Science, ’’ 
where men and women 
are trained to serve 
the community, but, like 
the college of the ‘‘New 
Atlantis,’’ they are seek- 
ing also to raise the gen- 
eral level of intelligence, 


that have created them. 
They want to make the 
campus as wide as the’ 
borders of the state. 

Let us imagine ourselves 
traveling by aéroplane 
over the Middle West. We 


influence of the university 
as it takes knowledge to 
the people. Here isa town in Minnesota. Itis 
wintertime; the thermometer registers twenty 


| 


| 
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degrees below zero. The sky is cloudless. | 
Rows of blanketed farm teams are hitched | 
| bulletins of many kinds, dealing with all the 


along the main street. Men, women and chil- 
dren are thronging into a store. The store 
proves to be an improvised exhibition room. 
Here are displayed corn, potatoes, and other 
products ; diagrams and charts that show strik- 
ing facts about crops and dairy herds; models 
of many kinds that embody ingenious and 
economical devices for the farm and home. 
Men and women in attendance explain the 
exhibits to the visitors. 


A “SHORT COURSE.” 


SR SS KEY 


RESENTLY the crowd begins to move 
toward the high school. There in one 
room a lecture on corn is going on, and in 
the well-equipped school kitchen a ‘‘demonstra- 
tion’’ in cooking is going on. All day longa 


programme of this sort is carried out. In the 


evenings at the Opera House are lectures on 





topics that deal directly or indirectly with the | 


life of the community. 
and women connected with the agricultural 


|extension division of the University of Min- 
| nesota, or of similar departments in the neigh- 


The lecturers are men | 


boring states of North Dakota or Iowa or | 


as a ‘‘short course. ’’ 

Let us next alight in Milwaukee. There we 
find night classes in mathematics, in mechanical 
drawing, in languages and in economics. In 
the city hall, experts are at work studying 
municipal efficiency and economy. In another 


The lectures form what is known | 


It is a part of the university. It 
| is a college on wheels, carrying knowledge to 
| the people. 

We are again in a small town in Minnesota. 


| A man is talking to a crowd of farmers about 


He tells them that 
so far they have been told how to raise greater 
crops and better stock, but that it is now time 


Money won’t do it. | for them to learn how to sell more profitably 


what they have produced. He shows the need 
of specialization in a given region, so that a 
reputation for a staple and high-grade product 
will be created and a settled market obtained. 
He explains methods of coéperation in selling, 
picturing what has been done in Denmark or 
in Belgium, in England, or in the ‘‘grape belt’’ 
of western New York. The speaker is from 
the bureau of agricultural economies in the 
state university. 

In still another town an audience has assem- 
bled to hear an address upon municipal govern- 
ment. There has been local agitation about 
the best form of organization. The speaker 
has been asked to discuss different types. He 
describes plans and methods, showing what 
has been done in this city 
or that town; he answers 
questions that any of the 
audience care to ask; he 
makes suggestions. He is 
putting at the service of 
the community the results 
of his research, observa- 
tions and experience. He 
is carrying to the people 
intimate knowledge of 
problems that have 
aroused interest and con- 
troversy, and he carries 
it from the department of 
political science in the 
state university. If the 
town were in Wisconsin, 
it would have at its serv- 
ice the municipal reference 
bureau of the extension 
division of the University 
of Wisconsin. By sending 
to that bureau, citizens 
can obtain references and 
packets of pamphlets, articles and books that 
cover various phases of the municipal problem. 

Let us visit a farmhouse in any one of the 
Middle Western States. Here are to be found 


different crops, with diseases of plants and ani- 
mals, with problems of farm management, with 
cooking and dressmaking, with the decoration 
of the home, with methods of heating and 
lighting. Here are pamphlets from the state 
entomologist that describe the menace of the 
house fly, the mosquito, and other insects, and 
that give advice about dealing with them. 
The bulletins are written in clear, straightfor- 
ward, untechnical language, and most of them 
are fully illustrated. One of the boys of the 
family is taking a correspondence course in 
traction engineering. He is learning how to 
deal scientifically and practically with steam 
and gas engines, which now play an important 
part on large farms. Incidentally, he is be- 
coming expert in the care of the family motor 
car. The bulletins and the correspondence 
lessons come from the university. 

We are in a store at a country crossroads. 
There is the usual miscellaneous stock of dry 
goods, groceries, boots and shoes, but on one 
counter stands a little oak case that contains 
fifty books. That is a traveling library that 
has been sent out by the state library commis- 
sion. The storekeeper is the librarian. After 
a few weeks, the library will be replaced by 
another. It may be that there is in the com- 
munity a club that is studying some special 
topic. The outline for the work has been 
provided by the extension division of the uni- 


| versity, and the library contains the books that 


part of town members of an Institute of Bakers | 


He bowed his cotton rag of a turban in the | Sciences is an institution of another type that | are listening to scientific lectures that have a 


dust, and so continued, murmuring. ‘These | 
big eaters caught me last night,’’ said he. | 


has the same end in view. 
The universities of the Middle West are 


| bearing upon their calling. In stil] another 


| an agricultural high school. 


quarter, an antituberculosis expert is setting | 


are referred to in the study syllabus. 

We find ourselves in a company of boys in 
A man is explain- 
ing to them the conditions of a corn-growing 
contest. He tells them about selecting seed, 
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against, and two pages of references to 
writings on both sides of the question. The 
university has also sent a thick packet that 
contains more than forty articles from maga- 
zines, pamphlets, reports, and so forth. Here 
is a significant form of carrying knowledge 
to the people. The university does not impose 
ideas; it supplies the material by means of 
which the people may reach their own conclu- 
sions. 

Such are some of the many ways in which 
state universities are trying to serve their 
commonwealths. If corn and cattle seem con- 
spicuous, we must remember that only on a 
perfectly sound business basis can higher 
things be built up. But farming and industry 
may themselves be made means of culture if 
they are pursued intelligently and with a grasp 
of their larger meaning. The state univer- 
sities are trying to turn dull drudgery into 
joyful work, to foster community feeling, to 
raise ideals of civic loyalty, to widen that 
‘learning of the many’’ which ‘‘is liberty.’’ 


about planting and cultivating. He outlines 
the organization of a club, and urges them to 
enroll. He describes the system of prizes to 
be awarded in the autumn to the successful 
contestants. The speaker comes from the state 
university, which pays him to give his whole 
time to the work of interesting boys and girls 
in efficient farming. 

Next we visit at night a rural schoolhouse 
in Wisconsin. A lively debate is going on. 
The subject is the ‘‘Parcel Post.’? Young 
men and old are taking part, and an intent 
audience follows the speakers closely. The 
arguments are closely put. There are frequent 
references to authorities, and to the experience 
of foreign countries. The discussions have 
obviously been well prepared. At the close, 
we express our admiration to one of the de- 
baters. Smiling, he shows us a thin pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: Debating and Public Discus- 
sion: Parcel Post.’’ The pages contain a 
history of the parce! post, arguments for and 
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ORAWN BY CLARA ELSENE PECK 


A 
country, persuaded, perhaps, by 
the warmth of the sunlit waters 


and the low-lying shores; and it 
comes with a sudden glow of 


color. In a day the buds will 
have opened, leaves unfolded, and 
the daffodils in the old orchards 
and gardens spread themselves 
like sunlight everywhere. 

It was on such a day of spring 
that the stately old mansion of 
Montebello was made ready for 
its bride. Not in four genera- 
tions had a daughter of the 
house been married within its 
white walls. Small wonder, 
then, that every door and win- 
dow had been opened wide, as 
if the house could not have held 
so much festivity and happiness. 

Grinning negroes ran in and 
out of the back doors, subjected 
more or less to the bewildering 
commands of Sair Ann, the tur- 
baned ruler of the kitchen do- 
main and her husband, Shem. 
They bore into the house great 
masses of fruit blossoms and 
armfuls of daffodils and narcis- 
suses. Down at the stable, two 
old colored men were washing 
and polishing and trimming with 
flowers and white ribbons the 
eolonel’s carriage, rubbing the 
harness, and giving a last polish 
to the already glistening horses. 

From the stone-paved hall of the house gay 
chatter and laughter could be heard. An ex- 
cited little lady with gray side curls fluttered 
everywhere among the young people, who, in 
turn, were busy with ladders and hammers 
and ribbons and ropes and flowers; and two) 
white -haired gentlemen, who might have 
looked curiously alike if one had not been 
smooth-shaven and the other bearded, sat side | 
by side on the davenport on the landing of the 
stairs, looking down on the busy scene below. 

Bunny and Bobs, laughing with excitement, 
were working away as busy as bees, and | 
directing everyone else. Bobs, on the top of 
the stepladder in the drawing-room, was fas- iously, ‘‘O dear! O dear!’’ 
tening an enormous bow of white satin ribbon| The colonel moved forward, and laid his 
to the ceiling over the fireplace; for on the| hand on Donald’s shoulder. ‘‘I am not too 
hearth of her ancestors, in a bower made by | old to know just how you feel, my boy,’’ he 
the great white marble mantel and an arch of / Said. 
blossoms and ribbons, Sybil was to be married| ‘‘It’s the thought of all those eyes looking 
that day. | at your back,’’ said Donald. 

‘*There!’’ said Bobs. ‘‘That is up to stay! | | The colonel nodded, laughing. ‘‘I know,’’ 
Wouldn’t it be dreadful if anything came down | he said. ‘'And the having to keep step, and 
on the bride’s head !’’ | wondering whether you can pitch your voice 

‘‘Oh, my dear!’’ exclaimed Miss Sophia, | loud enough to be heard and not so loud as to 
nervously wringing her hands. ‘‘O dear, O | echo through the rooms.’’ 
dear !’’ ‘*That’s perfect nonsense!’’ cried Dome. 

Bobs put her arm round the little lady’s | ‘‘l mean Donald’s thinking that, grandfather, 
waist. | not your saying it.’’ 

‘*Now, Cousin Sophia,’’ she said. “What | ‘“Of course it is!’”’ said Bobs. ‘‘As if any- 
do you think of eur bower ?’”’ | body in the room were going to look at the 

Hearing the question, everyone from the | back of a plain black cutaway when there will 
hall came crowding into the doorway to look. | be me and Bunny and Molly to look at.’’ 

‘It is lovely,’’ said Mrs. Crawford. “T| “And the bride,’’ Molly suggested. 
have not a suggestion to make, except that you ‘*Yes,’? Bunny agreed, somewhat doubt- 
left a hammer among the roses on the mantel, | fully. ‘*Sybil, too, of course. But brides, 
Bobs. ’’ | after all, are really more or less alike—with 

Everyone laughed, and Bobs hastily removed | their white veils and things. I don’t suppose 
the offending tool. The colonel and Mr. John | anyone would deny that bridesmaids are the 
had come downstairs; and Donald, too, was | most important part of a wedding. ’’ 
looking shyly into the room. Bobs and Bunny | 
tried to drag him inside. Molly Rutherford, | the colonel chuckled with delight. 
who had been marking off an aisle with white| ‘‘There’s 
ribbons, asked: 

‘*What do you think of it, Donald?’’ | We’ve practiced in blankets for months. ’’ 

‘**T think it’s awful !’’ said Donald, resisting | | **Yes,’? said Bunny, ‘‘and when mother | 
the twins with all his might, but with very | dear sees how very much better we look in 


slight success. They dragged him into the 
room before the white bower. 

‘*Awful!’’ they echoed. ‘‘Awful! After 
all our work, and with those hundreds of roses 
that grandfather sent to Baltimore for, and 
that lovely bank of lilies of the valley on the 
mantel, and all those cherry blossoms, and 
| those yards and yards of white ribbon! Awful, 
indeed !’’ 

Molly and her brother Jack, and Dick and 
Hallam seemed greatly amused at Donald’s 
| nervousness; even Mr. John was quietly 
| smiling; but Miss Sophia, wringing her little 
hands, shook her head, and murmured, anx- 











AND SO, IN HIS GOOD OLD-FASHIONED MANNER, HE LED HER DOWN TO THE WHITE BOWER. 








Even Donald cheered up at that remark, and | 


not the least fear,’’ said Bobs, | doorway he turned, flapped the handkerchief | 
| **that Bunny and I will trip over our dresses. | _ toward Sybil, and roared, ‘‘And it does not | landing; and between that time and the day 


| what was in his heart; and, moved by an | 


him roaring fiercely from the library, ‘‘Shem! 
Shem, you Shem! Sophia! So-phi-a!’’ 

But by the time the guests began to arrive, 
the colonel was his most courtly self again. 
He stood just inside the great door of Monte- 
bello, with Mrs. Crawford on his right and 
Miss Sophia on. his left, to welcome the guests. 
And when all the guests were seated, and the 
clergyman had put on his white robes, and 
every window of the drawing-room was filled 
with smiling brown faces, and the very pale 
Donald was trying to,hide behind Dick in the 
hall behind the stairs, and Sair Ann, in a 
wonderful new turban and snowy apron over 
a black silk dress, had come down to tell them 
that all was ready—then the colonel went 
upstairs for the pride of his heart—his darling. 

Molly, Abundance, and Roberta came first, 
with their arms full of apple blossoms. They 
were wonderfully lovely and sweet, and all 
that a bride should have as attendants; yet it 
was the picture of the two who came last that 
impressed itself indelibly upon the hearts of 
those who saw it. 

Smiling, beneath a veil that another Sybilla 
had worn, Sybil paused a moment at the head 
of the stairs. The colonel had refused to be 
coached. Who might instruct him in the proper 
manner of escorting a lady? A step or two 
below her, turning a little so that he might 
watch her face, he held out his hand. In- 
stinctively Sybil laid her own on his palm; 
and so, in his good old-fashioned manner, he 
led her down to the white bower, 
and gave her to Donald. 

Like a soldier he stood at his 
post while the guests offered their 
congratulations. The bride cut 
the first slice of cake with the old 
sword that ‘‘Marse Robert’’ had 
given the colonel when his own 
had been broken in the charge of 
Bull Run—a little ceremony that 
had been planned by Mr. John 
and the romantic twins. It 
caused the colonel to do a great 
deal of flapping with his hand- 
kerchief, and afterward to go off 
into the corner, with those of his 
old friends and comrades who 
were present, to recount old tales 
of those days of their youth when 
**Marse Robert’’ had been their 
leader and their idol. 

His old friends stood round 
him, too, when Sybil drove off 
with her husband ; and, toa man, 
they rallied to his aid when the 
happy, noisy Crawford family, 
departing for their home in Mas- 
sachusetts, left a rather forlorn, 
lonely household of three old 
people. 

‘*Not that Iam hinting at all,’’ 
said Bobs to the colonel, from the 
gangway of the Emma Niles, as 
they were leaving for home, ‘‘but 
if you simply cannot stand it, 
you know you can always send 
for Bunny and me.’’ 

And Bunny added, ‘‘But if 
you are going to be lonely, it 
will be just as well for you to 
wait until June, because mother dear is worry- 
ing now because we have been out of school 
so much this spring. ’’ 

The seeds of suggestion thus dropped in the 
colonel’s mind grew apace. A few days after 
school in South Wickham had closed a letter 
came from Maryland. This time it was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Crawford. It read: 

Dear Madam. Iam sure that as a conscientious 
parent you will understand and share my anxiety 
in regard to those two children in India. It is no 
place for young people to be trusted alone. I 
have, therefore, engaged my passage for Bombay 
via Suez. I leave New York on the 29th inst., and 
I dare say I can find a corner in my trunk for any 


message you may care to send. Now it occurs 
to me that Sophia and John are too old to be 


gowns suitable to our age, she will never have 
the heart not to let us have our summer dresses 
just as long.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘in my day 
girls of seventeen were still children. Times 
change—and time flies. Do you know that 
in two hours the guests will begin to arrive?’’ 

‘Mercy! It will take me that long to do 
my hair right!’’ cried Bobs. ‘‘Where’s Sybil ?”’ 

‘*She drove to the landing to meet your 
father,’’ said Mrs. Crawford; and Donald, 
quite as if he had been watching, announced: 

‘*Here they are now!’’ 

Everyone trooped out to the broad veranda. 
There was little of the appearance of a bride 
about Sybil, as she sprang out of the dogcart 
after the doctor. She was dressed in the loose 
tweeds that she loved to wear at Montebello; 
the wind had blown her curls about her cheeks, 
and her eyes were sparkling with the pleasure 
of bringing the doctor home. When the others 
had gone into the house again, she put her 
arm through the colonel’s, and said to Donald, 
who still lingered: 

‘*Now you just run along, Don. I want to 
talk to grandfather. ’’ 

The colonel frowned, and did his best not 
to appear pleased. ‘‘Talk to me! Talk to 
me, indeed! What’s the good of talk, miss? 
All these weddings are very upsetting. Come 
downstairs in the morning—step on a cake 
somebody has left on the stairs! Go into the 
study—strips of white paper all over my table! 





Call Shem—can’t come, busy waiting on those 
children! Start toward my brother John’s 
room—fall over trunks in the hall! No waffles 
for supper—no beaten biscuit—cook too busy 
with cakes and things! Very upsetting, very 
upsetting! Don’t like weddings, don’t like 
them at all!’’ 

Sybil had drawn him, as he talked, into the 
farthest corner of the deserted drawing-room. 
‘*Poor darling dear!’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder at all! It is hard on you; and I wish 
I could have been married with just you and 
Cousin Sophia and Uncle John, and mother 
dear and dad as witnesses. But if we had 
done it that way, I tremble to think what 


a have ba ppened a twins! They left alone at Montebello. I therefore venture to 
would never have recove request that you and Robert permit those two 
But the colonel refused to be cheered. ‘‘And | young ladies of yours to spend the summer at 


Montebello. I believe them to be fully capable of 
handling affairs here and of meeting any emer- 
gency that may arise. If you will permit them to 
| be at Montebello by the 25th, you will greatly 
oblige, 
Your sincere friend and humble servant, 
William Crockett! 


They all laughed over the letter. ‘‘Sybil 
and Don are too young to be left alone, and 
Cousin Sophia and Uncle John are too old, 
and we’re old enough to look after them, and 
he is just the right age to go sailing round the 
world after Sybil,’’ said Abundance. 

‘* And he is blissfully unaware of his incon- 
sistency,’’ Bobs added. ‘‘But I am glad he 


ha 


I think I have made a very great mistake,’’ 
he said, ‘‘in giving my consent to your going 
to India! No telling what’s going to happen 
to you. They tell me that snakes and fevers 
abound there. No place for a lady. Don’t 
know what Donald’s thinking of !’’ 

Sybil had to bite her lip to keep from laugh- 
ing, yet she was near tears as well. She knew 


impulse of love and pity, she put her arms 
round his neck and her cheek against his. 

‘*But Donald has to go, dear,’’ she said. 
‘*Think what it means to his career —’’ 

‘*Wild-goose chase,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘ Let 
7em do without their bridges. Plenty of work | is.- Think of a whole summer at Montebello! 
in this country for anyone. ’’ | More and more, as they drew nearer to 

‘‘Oh, you poor old cross darling!’? said | Montford Landing aboard the Emma Niles 
Sybil; but the colonel would not endure pity. | were the twins of the same opinion. 

“Go ’way, go ’way!’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t) ‘*Now we know how Sybil must have felt,”’ 
want to be strangled! Don’t want to be! said Roberta, ‘‘that first time she came here.’’ 
choked! Don’t want your pity!’ ‘*Well, not just exactly,’’ Abundance re- 

He had risen and tramped across the room plied. ‘‘For we know that we are going to 
toward the hall, drawing his large bandanna | have a gloriously good time, and Sybil did not 
from his coat-tail pocket as he went. In the| know what she was coming to.’’ 

The colonel and his brother met them at the 





| become you, miss, to accuse your elders and | | of his departure they passed many hours with 
betters of being cross!’’ | him, making plans for the summer. 
And as she ran upstairs to dress, Sybil heard | ‘‘The house will be left in Sophia’s care, of 
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course,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘but my brother 
John is altogether incapable of looking after 
the estate. My man Torm is a good enough 
foreman, as far as the crops go; but I can’t 
leave a place like Montebello entirely in the 
hands of the colored people for one whole 
summer. Some one has got to poke ’em 
along; and when my brother John gets hold 
of a book, he does not know what season it 
ad 

‘‘We will do our very best,’’ Abundance 
said. 

‘*But I’m afraid we don’t know very much 
about farming,’’ said Bobs. 

‘‘No matter,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘Torm 
knows. He only has to be poked along. ’’ 

Many were the directions the colonel gave 


them. If they had carried them all out, their | 


days would not have had room for anything 
else. The old gentleman took them to every 
nook and corner of the big place, and be- 
fore the day of his departure, he had talked 
and worried himself into such a state that 


he half regretted having planned to go at | 


all. 


He roared at everyone, and forgot where he | 
put things, and kept remembering innumerable | 


last instructions, and, in fact, wrought the 
entire household into a fine state of nerves. 

‘*It sho am a good thing marster’s gwine to 
Miss Sybil,’’ said Sair Ann‘to her husband, 
Shem. ‘‘Ain’t nobody but Miss Sybil can 
manage de cunnel. He sho does need a firm 
hand.’’ 

Miss Sophia wept a great deal during the 
last day or two, and the sight of her tears did 


OR two summers the Lennox boys had | occurred to him. 
camped at their apiary, deep in the north | photography, and often brought. his camera | small, in the same attitude as the larger one, 


Canadian woods, about fifty miles from | into the woods. 
They had established the apiary| There were a few flash lights in the outiit, | 


Somerset. 
three years before with infinite labor, for the 
site that they had chosen for the bee yard was 
fourteen miles from the nearest railway. 
However, the results well repaid their efforts ; 
the colonies had increased from forty to a 
hundred, and gave the boys a very substantial 
profit. 

The two brothers usually spent the whole 
summer at the bee yard, but this year the 
illness of their father made it necessary for at 
least one of them to stay at home in Somerset. 
They took turns going up to the yard every 
week. 

On his return from the last trip, George had 
reported that the season was almost over. 
Rain came, however, and brought a fresh 
crop of blossoms on the wild raspberry, the 
chief source of honey. When Fred went up 
the next week, he found that the bees were 
gathering honey fast. They were flying in 
clouds, dropping, heavily laden, in front of 
the hives; the whole apiary resounded with a 
great, happy hum. 

The white-painted hives ‘were nearly full, 
with one tier of combs on top of another. 
Most of the honey was to be taken from the 
combs, but a few colonies were working on 
comb honey in one-pound sections. 

As he approached one of these colonies, Fred 
noticed that something was wrong. It had 
been unroofed. He hastened toward it, and 
saw that something violent must have hap- 
pened. The covers of three hives that stood 
next it had been torn off. One was entirely 
demolished, with its brood chamber and supers 
scattered into a mass of crushed honeycomb 
and frames, over which crawled thousands of 
frightened bees. 

All were comb-honey hives. The beautiful 
sections had been ripped out of the supers, 
broken, crushed, and either carried away or 
devoured. At least $30 worth of comb honey 
in the three hives was ruined, and one colony 
was disabled for the rest of the season. 

In a savage state of mind, Fred gathered up 
the wreck and put the hives together again. 
He knew that no man had done this: The 
earth was too hard and dry to show any tracks, 
but there were marks of teeth and claws on 
the hives, and a little tuft of brown hair hung 
on a splinter. 

The apiary was not far from the great 
Algonquin Park of Ontario, and there was 
an astonishing overflow of wild game from 
that range. Deer were common about the bee 
yard; moose occasionally passed in the night, 
and bears had been seen in the neighborhood. 
But fond of honey as bears are, they had 
never before molested the beehives. 

This time, however, a bear was certainly the 
thief; and he would probably come to steal 
again. Compared with the scanty store of 
honey that he found in bee trees, the apiary 
would seem to him a marvelous find. 

Fred at once began to plan how best to pro- 
tect the hives. The boys never carried guns 
with them, and there were none at the apiary. 


He thought of building fires in the yard, and | 


of standing guard all night; then a better plan 


Ze, SOT 2 the DARK 


nothing to appease the colonel. ‘‘Sophia, long rubber tube and large bulb that he used 
will you behave like a sensible woman?’’ he | in camera hunting. A light breeze blew from 
thundered at the breakfast table, on the last | the hive toward his hiding place. 
morning. He ate a cold supper, in order to avoid 
‘*T dreamt of icebergs last night, brother,’’ | making a fire. The night was cloudy, and 
pouring the coffee into the sugar bowl. ‘‘Ice-| moon. The bees hung round the entrances of 
bergs—and—sh-arks !’’ 
The memory was too much for the poor] every hive came a heavy, continuous roar, 
little lady, and she had to be led away from | caused by the fanning of the workers engaged 
the table by the sympathetic, yet secretly | in evaporating the day’s honey. 
smiling, twins. Fred did not expect the bear to come early; 
‘*PDon’t you let Sophia and Sair Ann touch | he busied himself in the workshop until about 
my guns and fishing rods,’’ the colonel called | ten o’clock, and then went out to the clump 
down to the girls from the deck of the Emma | of cedars. He crouched down with the rubber 
Niles. And his journey northward was| bulb in his hand. In the darkness the nearest 
broken by other ‘‘final’’ directions sent by | hives looked like a dim row of ghosts. The 
telegraph from various places along the way, | more distant ones were quite invisible, but he 
and delivered in a bunch the next morning, | could hear the steady, heavy roar of the work- 
with Mrs. Crawford’s daily letter and the|ers. From the black depths of the forest came 
Baltimore Sun. | strange night sounds, rustling movements, 
The first one they opened read: ‘‘Have | squeakings, tiny cries, that startled him a 
Japhet cut down Selim’s oats at noon.’’ dozen times. But no creature came into the 
The second said: ‘‘Left watch on bureau. | bee yard. Fred began to fear that the bear 
Express Donald’s care, India.’’ would not come that night. His watchfulness 
The third: ‘‘Don’t take oysters from bed I | gradually relaxed; he began to grow drowsy ; 
planted last year.’’ | then he dozed. 
The fourth: ‘‘Don’t sell the four Berkshire From this half sleep somethjng brought him 
pigs. ’’ | suddenly wide-awake, with every sense alert. 








And the real ‘‘final’’ message came in the | could see nothing, hear nothing. Then a 
morning mail two days later in the form of a | shadow blotted out the nearest hive. 
post card of the Caronia, sent back by oi With his fingers trembling on the bulb of 


pilot. The colonel was off for India at last, | his camera, he waited, scarcely breathing. 





| was a sound as if something were scratching 
on wood. Then a super tumbled off with a} 
crash, and a loud, angry buzz rose from the 
bees. 

Fred fired the flash light ‘‘gun,’’ and at the | 
same instant squeezed the bulb. 

The dazzling white glare of the flash light 
powder almost blinded him. Then, as his 
sight returned, he saw, twenty feet away, a 
tall black animal standing clumsily erect, | 
clasping the hive with hairy arms. Its mouth | 
was half opened with an expression of terror. 
He was fond, of amateur | Beside it were two other animals, black and 


TO BE CONTINUED. 






He had it with him now. | with the same ludicrous expression of fright. 
The picture lasted for three seconds, and 


DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 





THEN HE SAW A TALL BLACK ANIMAL CLASPING THE HIVE WITH 
HAIRY ARMS. 


and the idea came to him that a good snap- | then the flash went out, and left only thick 
shot of a bear in the act of robbing a beehive | darkness in which the boy could see nothing. 

could be sold for as much as a good many| Fred heard a thump and a scurry of feet. 
pounds of honey. The camera went over with a crash. As 


for the Ontario bear is extremely shy and per- | boy leaped up, panic-stricken himself. In their 
fectly harmless, except when attacked or when | bewilderment, the family of bears seemed to 
protecting its young. The difficulty would be | have bolted toward him. 
to get near enough to the bear to get a good He did not know where the creatures were, 
picture of it. and, dazed by the darkness, he made a rush 
He had arrived at the bee yard late in the | for the open door of the extracting house, a few 
afternoon, and he spent the rest of the day in| yards behind him. At the first step he stum- 
setting the broken hives in order. Toward | bled over something soft and hairy, which 
sundown he prepared his ambush. emitted a sort of frightened squall. 
The apiary was in an open clearing of about! What became of the little bear he did not 
two acres, surrounded by dense spruce and|know. He darted into the honey house, and 
hemlock woods. At one end of the open space | slammed and bolted the door behind him. He 





| stood a small board building, which the boys | groped for matches, and lighted a candle. As} 


used for an extracting house and workshop. _| the light flashed up, there was a sudden rattle | 
The comb-honey hives stood not far from | and scramble behind a pile of empty hives. 

that point, and Fred left the cover off one of | By this time Fred had got his nerves under 

them, so that a strong odor of honey should | control, and he looked into the recess. Wedged | 





escape. Then, measuring off twenty feet, he | into a narrow corner was the fat black body 
set his camera on its tripod, and sighted for | of one of the cubs. As the light fell on him, 
| the hive. He planned to hide in a clump of | the little fellow made a desperate effort to climb | 
low cedars about ten feet farther back; from | up the wall of the building. He upset two 
| there he could snap the shutter by means of a|or three hives, and scrambling over them, 


said Miss Sophia, mopping her eyes, and/soon became pitch dark, for there was no) 


their hives in great brown masses. From | 


The fifth: ‘‘ Found watch in back pocket. ’’ | He did not know what had startled him. He | 


and the twins were left in charge of Montebello. | The hive with the open cover rattled. There | 


He was not particularly afraid of the animal, | something shot past him in the gloom, the | 


| managed to reach a loft of loose boards 
|overhead. There he vanished into the dark- 
|est corner, but Fred could hear him scratch- 
ing about and whining with fright. 

The cub, ia his panic, had evidently become 
separated from his mother, and had bolted into 
the open door of the house, mistaking it for a 
refuge. 

As Fred was holding up the candle and trying 
to see the little animal, he was startled by the 
sound of a crash in the woods; then came the 
thumpety-thump of some animal galloping 
across the yard. For the moment Fred had 
forgotten the mother bear. But she had not 
forgotten her cub. He heard her making a 
plaintive noise as she rushed across the apiary. 
She had either heard the whining of the cub 
or had scented him inside. 

The next moment she seemed to fling herself 
against the board wall, and Fred heard the 
wood splinter under her claws. Frantically 
she rushed round to the other side; then, with 
|a furious snarl, she dashed herself against the 
door. 

Fred was startled, but he did not think that 
| the bear could break in, for the building was 
| made of inch lumber, joined close enough to 
| be proof against bees. The only window had 
a wooden shutter, which fortunately was 
closed and fastened. 

The cub was still whining and scratching 
overhead in the loft, and probably the mother 
heard his cries. Growing more and more furi- 
ous, she rushed round and round the building, 
looking for a way to get in. She tore savagely 
| at the boards in the front, and the boy could 
feel the building tremble under the force of 
| her blows. Then all at once Fred was appalled 
| to see her black head and red mouth burst 
| directly into the room. 
| He had forgotten the ‘‘cat-hole.’’ That was 
|@ square opening in the door just above the 
floor level. It was used at extracting times 
for shoving in full supers without opening the 
door. The bear had torn away the slide of 
| light wood that closed it. 
| Fred sprang back to the other end of the 
| building, and looked about for some weapon. 
All the while the bear roared; and her little 
eyes glittered in the candlelight as she strug- 
| gled to squeeze into the building. But the open- 
ing was too narrow; she had her head, neck, 
and one paw inside, and cotld get no farther. 
She either could not or would not go back, 
however, and there she stuck, twisting and 
squirming, until the whole building shook. 

She struggled so fiercely that Fred began to 
fear that she might at any moment rip away 
some of the boards and get in. He could find 
no weapon; but if he could find something 
with which he could make a blaze, he might 
be able to drive her back. 

Then the danger of making a fire in this 
building full of beeswax and dry pine flashed 
into his mind, and he caught up the bee smoker 
instead. It was ready, loaded with fuel, for 
he had used it that afternoon. As he lighted 
it from the candle, his eye fell upon a package 
of strong Canadian tobacco, lying beside it. 
Fred himself never smoked, but tobacco smoke 
is used in introducing strange queens into 
queenless colonies, and the boys always kept a 
supply of tobacco at the apiary. He poured 
a handful of the brown weed into the burning 
smoker, and puffed the bellows. 

By this time the bear had perceptibly loos- 
ened the boards round the cat-hole, but Fred 
ventured up close, and began to puff out vol- 
umes of the rank, strong-smelling vapor. It 
almost choked him. 

But the bear was reckless with rage, and 
continued to struggle to get in. Fred worked 
the bellows until the whole shanty was full of 
the tobacco fumes. He could hardly breathe, 
and his head reeled dizzily. 

The candle became obscured. He could no 
longer see the bear’s head; but he could hear 
her squirming, and presently she began to 
cough. 

Still she struggled, but Fred did not know 
whether she was striving to get in or out. 
With his eyes streaming water and his breath 
coming in gasps, he worked the smoker fran- 
tically. Then the sound of the animal’s strug- 
gles ceased, and a draft of fresh air blew in 
through the cat-hole. 

Listening, Fred heard her slowly moving 
away outside. She seemed to stop; for a long 
| time she coughed, and Fred believed that she 
was lying down. 

He was sick and dizzy himself, but he clam- 
bered into the loft, captured the cub in a 
corner, brought him down, and shoved him 
through the cat-hole. 

The cabin was reeking with the heavy 
fumes, but Fred dared not open the door. 
Gasping for air, he lay down on the floor 
with his head in the draft from the cat- 
hole. 
| As soon as day broke, he went out and got 

| his camera; the instrument was not injured. 
No sign was left of any of the bears. 

The photograph of the bears was not so good 
| as he had hoped it would be; the animals were 
| somewhat indistinct. In another way, how- 
| ever, his adventures of the night were well 
| rewarded; for, with the flash light and the 
smoke, the bears had had enough of that 
| neighborhood, and they troubled the apiary 
| no more. 
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KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
ba is not enough merely to do well—you must 


also do good. mI 


OOK after the sundries in your cash account. 
They are the little foxes that spoil the vines. 
HERE is a point where humility ceases to 
be a virtue; you cannot gain ground by 
eating dirt. < 
HE coal mines of the United States pro- 
duced more than 570,000,000 tons of coal 
last year. This is twice the production of 
1900, and eight times the production of 1880. 
The value of the coal mined in 1913 was 
$760, 488, 785. 
HE war has already firmly established one 
monarch in the affection of his people and 
the admiration of the world. King Albert of 
Belgium, at the head of his plucky little army, 
shares with it the distinction of having held 
in check the best and bravest soldiers of 
Germany. pis 
T is said that all the United States warships 
of every class now building or authorized to 
be built are oil burners. The day of the coal- 
burning ship in the navy is fast drawing to a 
close. It seems that our ships on the Pacific 
coast require Eastern coal, and the cost of 
getting it into the bunkers of the Pacific fleet 
is enormous. Oil-burning ships, on the other 
hand, can get their fuel at even lower cost on 
the Pacific seaboard than on the Atlantic side. 
ALTIMORE is to devote next week to the 
celebration of the centennial of our national 
anthem. The old flag that floated over Fort 
McHenry during the bombardment in 1814, 
the sight of which inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ will 
be escorted through the streets of Baltimore 
on September 12th, accompanied by the Presi- 
dent, the governors of the eighteen states that 
were in the Union in 1814, and a picked guard 
of one hundred men from each of those states. 
HE inhabitants of American Samoa, on the 
island of Tutuila, are now in daily com- 
munication with the outside world. Formerly 
their news came only once a month, by 
steamers en route between San Francisco and 
Australia. The Navy Department recently 
installed a wireless outfit at the naval station, 
primarily for communication with ships. The 
station can send messages as far as the Fiji 
Islands, 700 miles distant. From Honolulu, 
2,250 miles away, it receives dispatches regu- 
larly, which are printed in the Samoan daily 
papers. ae 


DWARD Everett Hale used to urge his 
young friends to talk every day with some 
one wiser or better than themselves. He did 
not necessarily mean some eminent person; 
most of us do not know eminent persons, and 
would shrink from using their valuable time 
if we did, but are we always quick to discern 
the finer qualities in those whom we do see 
daily? The gardener, at whose touch the 
garden blooms; the scrub woman who, after 
her weary day, sits up all night with her sick 
neighbor—these persons are perhaps wiser or 
better than we, and so can teach us something. 
HE French army contains several regi- 
ments of ‘‘'Tureos,’’ or native troops from 
the French colony of Algeria. These men 
are drawn from the famous ‘‘ Black Legion,’’ 
that France has recruited from the Sahara. 
The Turcos, who are really Saracens or Arabs, 
have seen much active service in southern 
Algerian provinces against the roving troops 
of Bedouin horsemen, who constantly harass 
the French troops. Half of their officers are 
Frenchmen, and the other half rise from the 
ranks of the natives. They are remarkable 
sharpshooters. The French can call upon 
some twenty thousand of these native troopers 
to aid them in the European war. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago England spent 
$65,000,000 a year on its navy; to-day it 
spends $231,000,000. The German naval bud- 
get has grown from $12,000,000 to $114, 000,000 
in the same time; the French from $40,000,000 


| to $93,000,000; the United States from $23, - 





000,000 to $144,000,000. The war will no 
doubt settle some controverted points in naval 
architecture. If, as some authorities believe, 
the dreadnought is an overrated and compar- 
atively inefficient fighting machine, the naval 
expenditures need not be so excessive in the 
future, for it is dreadnoughts that are fright- 
fully expensive things to build and maintain. 
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OUR DUTY TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


UT of the difficult situation in Mexico 

has come at least one good thing—an 

understanding between the United States 
and the three largest South American repub- 
lics. On our side, ignorant indifference has 
given place to interest and respect; on theirs, 
suspicion is succeeded by a real belief in our 
good will. Strangely enough, another foreign 
disaster now offers us opportunity to prove to 
our southern neighbors that that good will is 
genuine. 

The ten countries of South America will 
shortly be in serious straits on account of the 
interruption by war of their commercial and 
financial relations with Europe, and especially 
with Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
They have imported annually from Europe 
products valued at nearly $660,000,000, and 
Europe has taken from them exports worth 
almost $700,000,000. Moreover, if South 
America could find to-morrow a market that 
would supply her needs, and take her exports 
off her hands, she would be helpless for lack 
of ships to take the place of the European 
bottoms that have been withdrawn from the 
seas. Finally, just as the war broke out, 
several of the South American countries were 
negotiating loans in the financial capitals of 
Europe, loans that are almost as necessary to 
the welfare of these countries as the reéstab- 
lishment of their trade. So even if commerce 
with England and France is soon partly 
resumed, South America nevertheless faces a 
period of considerable distress. 

The United States has been annually send- 
ing to South America products amounting to 
only about $155,000,000; she has received 
in return South American exports worth 
about $250,000,000; there are very few ships 
afloat that fly the American flag; and as 
for South American loans, our bankers and 
financiers have paid them very scant attention. 

By taking prompt steps to change these con- 
ditions, we can come to the rescue of our 
South American neighbors at every point. 
Congress has passed a bill to admit foreign 
ships to American registry on easier terms 
than heretofore. With vessels in sufficient 
number at our disposal, it remains for our 
commercial and financial interests to do their 
part. The Pan-American Union has sent out 
from Washington an urgent appeal to our 
people; it points out the material advantages 
that the United States will ultimately gain if 
it can promptly. serve the needs of South 
America; but it bases its expectation of an 
immediate response on our sympathy and 
desire to help. Surely it is not mistaken. 


*® © 


POPULARITY. 


OME boys want to rank high in scholar- 
ship, some boys want to be distinguished 
athletes, but all boys want to be popular. 

But although effort to win distinction in schol- 
arship or in athletics is worthy, effort that is 
directed at the achievement of popularity is 
unworthy. And whereas efforts to win distinc- 
tion in scholarship or in athletics are pretty 
sure to meet with some reward, those that are 
directed at the achievement of popularity are 
in the long run unsuccessful. 

Popularity is awarded to the fellow who is 
simple, natural, democratic, good - humored, 
and full of spirits, who harbors no grudges, 
and who shows spontaneous kindness, who 
takes the good will of the world for granted, 
and bears toward the world good will. Because 
the fellow with such a make-up is usually 
healthy and vigorous, the popular fellow is 

usually an athlete. But athletic prowess does 
| not necessarily imply the possession of the 
| qualities that produce popularity. And because 
i fellow with those qualities is often too 
lively to settle down to a studious life, it does 
not follow that it is impossible to attain 
scholarship and still be popular. It is foolish 
to think that the road to popularity is by fol- 
lowing athletics and by shunning study. It 
is even more foolish to think that the way to 
| attain popularity is by courting the friendship 
and favor of the popular. The quality that 
makes men popular is not their faculty of 
endearing themselves to those who are success- 
ful, but rather their faculty for winning the 














confidence. and affection of the humble and 
the unsuccessful. 

Magnetism, the charm of personality, the 
gift of making people like you the moment 
they look at you or hear you speak—that cannot 
be acquired ; either it is yours, or itis not. No 
one is more odious than the person who makes 
you feel that he is consciously trying to appeal 
to you through the charm of his manner. If 
you are honest and kind, you will have all 
the friends you need, and you will not envy 
the boy on whom the star of popularity shines 


more brightly. 
& 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


HEN the International Council of 
W Women met in Rome last spring, a 

German diplomatist, familiar with 
many lands, was asked for his experience 
concerning the all-important question of the 
suffrage. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘the Italian women 
do not think about the vote at all. The 
French and the German women want it, but 
they want other things more. The English- 
women want it very much, but, unhappily, 
those who want it most are mad. And the 
American women know very well that they 
have the world in their hands already. ’’ 

The diplomatist was seeking, no doubt, to 
make a pretty speech rather than to express 
a profound truth. It is, however, a fact that 
such arguments for woman suffrage as are 
contained in the phrases ‘‘masculine brutal- 
ity,’’ ‘‘marital tyranny,’’ ‘‘enslaved wives,’’ 
and ‘‘oppressive legislation’’ are not warranted 
by the position of women in America. It is 
the desire of woman to share in wider public 
responsibilities, rather than a sense of unfair 
treatment by men, that lies at the bottom of 
the suffrage movement in this country. 

Whatever sins may be laid at the doors of 
American men, their behavior to women is 
the best the world has got to show. It is not 
always intelligent, not always sympathetic; 
but it is kind, tolerant, generous, and indul- 
gent. ‘*‘Why did you let your daughter go to 
Europe?’’? an American father was asked by 
a friend whe knew how reluctant he had been 
to part from the girl, and what good reasons 
there were for keeping her at home. ‘‘ Because 
she looked as if she wanted to go,’’ was the 
answer. That seemed to the parent to war- 
rant any sacrifices he had made. 

We hear a great deal, although not too much, 
about the charm and intelligence of American 
women. In every crisis of our national life 
they have played an honorable part. They 
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college is doing to improve the quality of 
religious instruction in its neighborhood. 

The college is Drake University, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. In its department of religious 
education it offers courses in Hebrew, apostolic 
and church history, in comparative religion, 
in the psychology of religion and in the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education, with 
especial reference to the problems of the 
Sunday school. 

Besides all this, the college, through its 
professors and instructors, conducts the Des 
Moines Sunday School Institute. The insti- 
tute meets every Monday evening. Sunday- 
school teachers from every denomination in 
the city attend. They are not told how to 
teach the next Sunday’s lesson, but they are 
taught how to teach. So far as the time 
permits, they take the same kind of courses 
the college students take. They use textbooks, 
do library and research work, and take exam- 
inations. It is virtually a normal institute 
for Sunday-school teachers, and it aims to fit 
its pupils to teach the Bible as normal schools 
fit their pupils to teach the secular branches. 
It has been in existence for three years, and 
has been so successful that already fifty similar 
institutions, modeled upon it, are in existence. 
Those who are interested in the work hope 
that colleges all over the land will establish 
courses in religious instruction, and that these 
courses will supply men and women to con- 
duct training schools for Bible teachers in 
thousands of cities and towns, East and West 
and North and South. 

We all know that there is a serious lack of 
proper systematic religious instruction in this 
age of the secularized public school. Any 
movement that promises to supply that lack 
deserves the attention and, as it proves useful, 
the support of everyone. 


* 


THE GREATEST WORK OF PEACE. 


HAT are the greatest works of peace? 
War is enormously wasteful. It 
wastes lives, it destroys and eats up 
property, it checks industry, it upsets all 
organization and settled habits. When peace 
comes back, industry begins again. The earth 
repays, the furnace fires are alight, the whir 
of the factories goes on again. Waste is grad- 
ually repaired, mouths are fed, children are 
born, wealth accumulates once more, and 
presently, when the urgent home needs have 
been met, it strikes out into new fields. 
After a while industry will seem to have 


have certain qualities, not altogether feminine, | replaced all the material damage done by war. 


yet certainly not masculine, that make for 
friendliness and companionship. ‘‘Candid as 
the air,’’ is the praise given them by a dis- 
cerning English critic. But we sometimes over- 
look the fact that American women are, in 
the main, what American men have made 
them. They are straightforward because they 
have never been bullied into deceit. They 
are gay because life is made fairly smooth for 
their feet. They are dignified because their 
authority in their own sphere is freely granted. 
They are reasonably self-assured because their 
opinions are always regarded with respect. 
That capacity for comradeship, that free and 
frank and fearless attitude that we prize in 
American women is the fair fruit of generous 
treatment at the hands of American men. 


* © 


IMPROVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


HEN Robert Raikes, the Gloucester 
W printer, gathered his first Bible class 

about him, now more than 130 years 
ago, he began one of the great religious move- 
ments in the history of the world. He and 
the men and women who helped him to estab- 
lish the earliest of Sunday schools meant only 
to give religious instruction to the poor and 
neglected children of their own little English 
city. But the institution long ago outgrew 
the plans of its founders. Parents, even the 
most pious and conscientious, now commit 
the religious education of their children almost 
entirely to the Sunday school. The church 
finds it perhaps the strongest and most vital 
of the agencies at its command. 

Since the work of the Sunday school is 
so important, it is essential that the teaching 
shall be efficient. There has always been 
plenty of piety and devotion at the service of 
the Sunday school; those who are most inter- 
ested in it are now determined that there shall 
be knowledge and orderly method as well. In 
this number of The Companion begins a series 
of articles that will make Bible teachers famil- 
iar with the best conclusions of experience in 
that direction. It will perhaps be interesting 
to tell briefly here what one Central Western 





There will be blighted lives, children will grow 
up fatherless, families will be scattered because 
their breadwinner is dead. But the material 
things that come with peace will come again, 
probably, in as great a store as ever. There 
will be more commodities than ever, more 
buildings, more railways, more bathtubs, more 
of what people call civilization. 

But is the multiplication of commodities 
the greatest work of peace? Is the recovery 
of population the greatest work? Is the reac- 
cumulation of wealth the greatest work? All 
these things make life more comfortable; all 
contribute in a way to civilization. But how 
much of a rampart do they constitute against 
further war? 

No rampart at all! They do not protect us 
against war. We have been assured that the 
nations were so intertwined in their business 
relations that they could not afford to fight; 
that the bankers had such control of means 
that governments could not fight unless the 
bankers let them, and that the bankers would 
not let them. And now look at them! ‘‘ Bind 
me with green withes,’’ said Samson, ‘‘and I 
shall be weak.’? Where are the green withes 
with which the bankers bound the nations? 

No increase of wealth, no diffusion of com- 
modities will stop war. The greatest work of 
peace is righteousness. There is no continuing 
peace without justice. As long as nations 
believe that what would be wrong in a man is 
justifiable in a government, they will quarrel 
and fight from time to time. The great work 
of peace is to train men to love justice and 
abide by it. Nothing can keep down an up- 
right nation that is willing to work and 
respects its neighbors’ rights. But so long as 
nations follow the maxim that might makes 
right, there will be wars. 


ooo ¢ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


MOKE SIGNALS.—Mr. James Means of 
Boston has invented an apparatus for sig- 
naling from aéroplanes with puffs of smoke, 
which is now being manufactured in France, 
and which is in actual use on several French 
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aéroplanes. It consists of a reservoir filled 
with soot and compressed smoke, and is fas- 
tened underneath the aéroplane, at the rear 
end. By pushing a lever, the aviator can 
make the smoke gush forth in short or long 
puffs, which, as they trai) out behind the flying 








machine, resemble dots and dashes, and which 
for miles round can be read easily by anyone 
who knows the Morse telegraphic code. The 
idea is ingenious, and may, perhaps, be useful 
in war. ® 


REES AND RAINFALL.—Dr. A. E. 

Douglass of the University of Arizona has 
been investigating the century-old pines of 
the great northern plateau of Arizona. He 
believes that a study of their growth throws 
light upon the climate of the past. The annual 
rings of the tree measure its food supply, 
which, in the dry climate of the plateau of 
Arizona, depends largely upon moisture. 
Doctor Douglass and his associates made 
more than ten thousand individual measure- 
ments, from which they found the average age 
of the trees to be 348 years; but two trees were 
520 years old. In an article in the Bulletin 
of the American Geographical Society, Doctor 
Douglass declares that the investigations show 
a connection between tree growth and rainfall, 
as well as indications that astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena are related. He 
believes that they will lead to the development 
of a method of estimating rainfall that can be 
extended to other regions and adapted to other 


branches of science. 
fo) 


HE ROUTES OF TRADE. — Although 

the Panama Canal will shorten the dis- 
tance from New Zealand to Liverpool by 
about nine hundred miles, the New Zealand 
exporters of frozen meat have already decided, 
according to the London Times, not to use the 
canal. Ships on the Cape Horn route traverse 
a long stretch of cold water between New 
Zealand and the cape, and thence strike almost 
perpendicularly across the equator. Since the 
storage chambers have to be kept cool during 
the passage, the higher the external temper- 
ature, and especially the higher the water 
temperature, the more power must be spent on 
the refrigerating process. Ships that use the 
Panama route will cross the equator obliquely, 
and so will steam through areas of warm 
water for a much longer period than those 
that use the Cape Horn route. It is calculated 
that the refrigerating machines would have to 
be driven so much longer, and that the expense 
for coal would therefore be so much greater 
that, when added to the canal dues and the 
time spent in traversing the canal, the extra 
cost would more than counterbalance the 
saving due to the lesser mileage. The short- 
est route, it seems, is not necessarily the most 
advantageous. 


eo & @ 
CURRENT:> EVENTS 


ANAMA CANAL OPENED.—On August 
15th, the Panama Canal was opened to the 
commerce of the world. Thesteamship Ancon, 
with Colonel Goethals and a distinguished 
party on board, was the first ship to pass 
through. It took nine hours for the passage. 
& 
REE SHIPS.—On August 17th, Congress 
finally passed the bill that permits foreign- 
built ships, whenever built, to be admitted to 
American registry. It first struck out of the 
bill the provision that permitted such ships 
to engage in the coastwise trade. President 
Wilson signed the bill on August 18th. It is 
understood that negotiations are in progress 
for the sale to American capitalists of a number 
of ships belonging to the Hamburg-American 
and North German Lloyd companies, which 
are now shut up in American harbors. Eng- 
land is said to be uneasy over the possibility 
that these ships might be used to carry supplies 
to Germany as soon as their registry is changed. 
It is possible that she would refuse to recog- 
nize the validity of the sale, on the -ground 
that it was made simply to avoid the conse- 
quences of war. e 


‘OOD PRICES.—The sudden rise in the 
price of food of all kinds that followed the 
declaration of war has attracted the attention 
of the United States government. It is believed 
that many of the advances are not necessary, 
and that the war is merely a pretext and not a 
cause for them. Investigations are in progress 
in many cities of the country, and on August 
13th, President Wilson directed the Attorney 
General to begin an inquiry, and to take what- 
ever steps he found it possible to take to punish 
those who are guilty of inflating prices. 
HE EUROPEAN WAR.—The cutting of 
the German cables, and the very strict 
censorship of news that all the belligerent 
nations are maintaining, makes it difficult to 
get any reliable account of what is actually 
going on in the field of operations. It is clear, 
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however, that without waiting for the capture 
of all the fortifications of Liége, the Germans 
began about August 12th to extend their lines 
in the direction of Brussels and Antwerp. A 
number of sharp engagements followed, as the 
allied armies moved their own forces westward 
to cover the German advance. The Belgians 
reported these as being uniformly favorable 
to the allied arms, especially at Haelen and 
Dinant, on August 14th and 15th; but the 
German forces are so strong that their general 
advance movement continues in spite of minor 
repulses. On August 17th, the Belgian gov- 
ernment was removed to Antwerp. Two days 
later the Germans occupied Louvain, and a 
general engagement was reported along a 
battle line from Diest to Namur.——It was 
announced on August 18th that England had 
successfully landed 165,000 troops, under com- 
mand of Sir John French, on the French and 
Belgian coasts. —There has been brisk fight- 
ing in Alsace-Lorraine, and the French war 
office declares that General Joffre has taken 
Saarburg, and that his cavalry is within 
twenty miles of Strassburg.——The Kaiser 
was at Mainz on August 17th. There are per- 
sistent reports that the crown prince has been 
wounded in action. 

The progress of affairs on the Russian fron- 
tier is still more difficult to follow. No decisive 
engagement has yet taken place. Russia has 
made a sensational politi- 
cal move, however, by 
promising in the event of 
victory, to reconstitute the 
kingdom of Poland, parti- 
tioned more than a hun- 
dred years ago between 
Russia, Austria and Prus- 
sia, and to give it auton- 
omy under the sceptre of 
the Czar. The proclama- 
tion is expected to de- 
tach the Polish subjects 
of Germany and Austria from the support of 
those governments.——If reports from Servian 
sourees can be credited, the Austrians have 
been driven out of Servia, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have been invaded by a Servian 
and Montenegrin army. 

The sale of two German eruisers to Turkey 
is believed to be a step in the direction of 
Turkish activity in support of Germany. 
That would be followed by the mobilization 
of Greek and Roumanian troops in support 
of the Triple Entente. ——On August 16th, 
Japan notified Germany that she must immedi- 
ately evacuate the territory she holds in China 
or fight. The step appears to have been taken 
in pursuance of the alliance between England 
and Japan. Japan has assured the United 
States that she does not intend to seize Kiao- 
Chau for herself, but will restore it to China. 
—If there has been naval fighting in the 
North Sea, news of it has not been permitted 
to reach the public. There are reports of 
important actions there, but they are not con- 
firmed. The great German fleet is believed to 
be in hiding in the Kiel Canal, or in the 
fortified ports. A good many German mer- 
chant vessels have been seized or sunk by 
English ships; according to one report, more 
than a hundred such prizes have been taken. 
—French and Austrian fleets met in battle 
in the Adriatic Sea about August 15th, and 
one or more Austrian. vessels were destroyed. 
The allied fleets now control the Adriatic as far 
north as Cattaro. —-Two German cruisers are 
reported captured by the British in the China 
Sea. 


cs) 


OANS REFUSED.—The French govern- 
ment has been sounding American bankers, 
with a view to arranging a loan of $100,000, 000, 
and it is reported that other belligerent nations 
have done the same. The bankers laid the 
matter before the government at Washington ; 
and on August 15th, Secretary Bryan an- 
nounced that there was no objection to loans 
made to neutral powers, but that it was incon- 
sistent with entire neutrality to advance money 
to any of the nations now at war. 
& 


[EZ ICO.—Thoatranse guard of the Consti- 
tutionalist army, under General Obregon, 
entered Mexico City on August 15th. The city 
was decorated for the occasion, and the soldiers 
were greeted with enthusiasm. Good order 
and discipline were maintained. On August 
20th, General Carranza, accompanied by the 





GENERAL JOFFRE 


rest of the Constitutionalist army, entered the | 


city, and at once assumed office as provisional 
president. The Federal troops between Puebla 
and Mexico City are being disarmed and mus- 
tered out peaceably, and no difficulty is ex- 
pected from them. In the north, the situation 
is not so clear. General Villa has offered no 
open opposition to the new government, but 
Governor Maytorena of Sonora, who is a 
Villa partisan, is said to have declared for the 
establishment of a new republic in northern 
Mexico, and there has certainly been some 
fighting between hostile factions in Sonora. 
Mr. Paul Fuller of New York is in Mexico as 
President Wilson’s personal representative to 
try to reconcile Villa and Carranza. 
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Broncho Bill with wondrous skill 
Essays to “rope” his dinner. 
But speedy Joe, ‘neath Bill's lasso 
Hopes yet to be the winner. 


nN 
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/’ They want it “bad” because it’s so good. 
That’s the first thing you notice about 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You think how “smacking-good” it tastes. 
You want another plate of it, and then 
maybe one more—“manners” or 

no manners. But what we 

want you to realize 


is, that this 
delicious soup is just as whole- : 


some as it is tempting. It is made from 
the finest tomatoes that can be raised. 
Everything else in it is of the same choice 
quality. And when you eat it, you are getting 
something which really does you good. 

Why not “rope” it for your dinner today? 








21 kinds 


10c a can 


EATH OF THE POPE.— Pius X died |» 


at Rome on August 20th. 
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&®.Y OUTH 
By Arthur Ketchum 


HEN I was poor-and-twenty, 
I had but little store ; 
But dreams had I aplenty, 
Aknocking at my door. 






And I was regent o’ the East, 
And lacked not anything— 

Who dreams at poor-and-twenty 
Is richer than a king! 


Alas, for fifty-coach-and-pair! 
Who’d ever guess ’twould sue 
For happy poor-and-twenty 
And all the dreams it knew? 
For light o’ care to walk the world 


Is better than the gold— 
Alas, for rich-and-fifty, | 





When all the dreams are sold! 
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THE REAL SUCCESS. 


Te Hi HAT is what 

Th call a success- 

ful life,’’ John 

Brown remarked to his 

father, as he laid down 

the biography of a man 

known to the whole 
civilized world. 

‘**By what do you 
determine that man’s 
success ?’? asked his 
father. 

‘*By the great and 
enduring things he 
accomplished, ’’ John answered. 

“It is not always possible,’’ said Doctor 
Brown, ‘‘to be sure whether a man has really ac- 
complished something worth while, or whether 
he has only made a certain amount of commo- 
tion. Manya man at the time of his death has 
been regarded as a great contributor to the 
world’s progress, whereas it later became clear 
that he did no good whatever; perhaps he even 
did great injury. And the world would have 
been better off if he had never lived at all.’’ 

‘‘On the other hand, many of the world’s 
greatest benefactors, at the end of their lives, 
have seemed to have accomplished nothing at 
all. Jesus Christ at His death seemed an 
egregious failure. Not one man on earth had 
really understood His message; not one man 
dared to stand openly by Him; He had no 
organization to which He could point, nor a 
written word to be handed on.’’ 

‘**Do you mean to say,’’ said John, ‘‘that 
we must always wait a thousand years after 
a man’s death before we shall know whether 
or not he has succeeded ?’” 

‘*Not at all!’’ replied Doctor Brown. 
‘*Sometimes no man on earth ever sees clearly 
any results whatever from a successful life. 
A man who was never noticed on earth, and 
was forgotten quickly when he died, may yet 
have led one of the most truly successful lives 
of the race. Our real success is independent 
of every apparent result our lives may show. 
Our real success is determined, not by what 
we’ve done, but by what we’ve been; not by 
what we seem to have attained, but by how we 
have tried to attain it; not by what we have 
won, but by how we have fought. Have we 
met the great battle of life bravely, even when 
we were tempted to be cowards? Have we 
made ourselves do the disagreeable and hard, 
but necessary, tasks that we all are called 
upon to do daily? Have we kept our hearts 
warm and tender in the midst of so much to 
make us selfish and hard? Those are hard 
things for anyone todo. But anyone who can 
keep a simple, childlike faith in the goodness 
and love of our Heavenly Father can achieve 
them. The progress of the world depends 
more on patient and gentle goodness in humble 
lives than on any other human achievement. 
That kind of life always produces invisible but 
infinite results. ’’ 
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A VICTORY OF THE SPIRIT. 


HE writer once 
E 3 made a journey by 

sea from Portland, 
Oregon, to San Fran- 
cisco. All those who sat 
at the engineer’s table 
were strangers to one 
another, and what was 
worse, they seemed to 
have nothing in common. 
It was, indeed, an as- 
sorted lot of human be- 
ings who were far from 
being satisfied with one 
another. Among them 








was a boy who sometimes | 


spoke of his sister; he said she was confined to her 
room as the result of the rough weather. It became 
a matter of politeness to inquire for her, because of 
the boy’s evident anxiety and affection for her. 
Finally, the sister appeared at the table. It was 
a Startling appearance, and each member of the 
company was put to it to act as if nothing unusual | 
had happened. The young lady’s face was dis- 
figured by a great birthmark ; but out of her eyes | 
shone a spirit so transfigured by love, and in her | 
manner there was a courtesy so exquisite, as if 
all her anxiety was for us, lest we should suffer in 
her behalf, that we, who had been strangers, and 
more or less sullen toward one another, at once 


became united in our desire to do honor to this 
valiant and beautiful soul. 

As for the brother whom we had thought rather 
shy and dull, he, too, was transformed. His pride 
in her—a pride that took full cognizance of her 
peculiar triumph and of all she had overcome— 
was almost as fine in its way as her great victory 
over self. We who had been strangers, became 
friends who grieved to part, and who grieved most 
of all at leaving forever one who had faced sorrow 
and singularity, and overcome them by the sweet- 
ness of her spirit and her trust in the abiding 
compassion and appreciation of others. 

Here was one born tragically “odd” who never- 
theless achieved a beautiful conformity. She 
might have shut herself up, and grown sad and 
suspicious. Instead, she held out her hands to 
Life as one who looked for great gifts by way of 
compensation; and she was not denied. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE POTATO. 


S there a dining table in the civilized world 
[Pens knows not the potato? Carlyle once 

declared that “the biggest gold nugget ever 
found was never half so useful to the world as 
one good mealy potato.” And yet the potato had 
a hard fight for recognition. 


It is probable that the potato was originally an 
American plant, but its use became universal 
through its adoption as an article of food in 
Europe. Who introduced it into Europe? There 
are many claimants for the honor. Some say that 
it was the naturalist Clusius who planted the 
tuber in the Botanical Gardens at Vienna in 1588; 
but the Spaniards tell a different story, for their 
records say that the plant was brought from 
South America into Spain about 1580. They declare 
that it was taken from Spain into Italy and Bel- 
gium, and that it was from a Belgian that Clusius 
obtained his roots. 

There are other stories to be heard, however. 
Sir John Hawkins on returning from Santa Fé 
in 1563 had with him some potatoes, but it is 
more than probable that they were yams or 
“sweet potatoes,” the same that Columbus de- 
scribed as “not unlike chestnuts in flavor.” Sir 
Walter Raleigh is said to have got the real potato 
from Virginia in 1586, but his claim is disputed, 
and it is asserted that the genuine “Irish” potato 
is a native of Chile. 

Tradition says that Sir Francis Drake made a 
present of some potato roots to Raleigh, who 

lanted them in his garden in County Cork in 
594, but it is not until 1610 that we have any 
authentic record of potatoes in Ireland. In 1597 a 
book on herbal medicine was written by Gerard, 
the frontispiece to which was a aon of the 
author, holding a potato in his hand. 

When potatoes were first used for food, it was 
the “seed” or “apple” that was used, and it 
was some time before the tuber was found to be 
the most delicious food. to the end of the 
seventeenth century the potato was out of the 
reach of le of moderate incomes. It is 
recorded that in 1662 potatoes were sold at one 
shilling (twenty-five cents) a pound in the London 
markets, but the sale was small, because so many 
people believed that the potato caused leprosy 
and fever. Others declared that they were en- 
dangering their souls if they ate the potato, since 
the tuber was not mentioned in the Bible. 

The late Duke of Argyll in his history of Scot- 
land wee that littie or nothing was known of the 

tato in Scotland until long past the middle of 
he eighteenth century. The Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, in her ‘‘Household Book” for the year 
ome speaks of the potato as “‘an esculent of great 
rarity.’ 

Hugh Miller, in his “Schools and Schoolmasters,”’ 
says that his maternal grandfather, about the year 
1740, used to bring home in his ge some three 
or four potatoes as great rarities grown by the 
gentry, for he was a friend of the head gardener 
at Balnagown Castle. Thomas Carlyle tells us 
that his father got possession of four potatoes, 
and knew so little about them that he hid them 
away for a possible time of want, and. that —— 
toes were saved to be eaten at Hallowe’en. There 
is no doubt that the Irish were the first people to 
recognize the value of the potato as a staple 
article of food. 
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AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


BOY, eleven years old, stood at an auction- 
A room door and gazed with interest at the 

crowd of men gathered round the auctioneer. 
His curiosity led him to enter the room. His 
attention was attracted to several boxes of toilet 
soap, the kind, he noticed, that his mother used 
at home. He had often been sent to the drug 
store to buy it for her. ‘Ah,” he said to himself, 
“perhaps I can buy this soap cheap! I will sell it 
and make some money.” 


As fast as his feet would carry him, he ran to 
the drug store where his mother traded and sought 
out the proprietor. “How much would you give 
me for a box of that soap such as my mother buys?” 
he asked. The druggist, ready to please the boy 
named a certain price. When the youngster aske 

if he could use several boxes, the ¢ ruggist thought 
it was a good Fs and replied that he could use 
all that the lad would sell him. 

The boy hastened home; he emptied his little 
savings bank, and ran back to the auction rooms 
with the money carefully wrapped in a handker- 
chief. The soap was still unsold, and the boy 
oped his way through the crowd to the platform. 
When the soap came under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, the ye little piping voice made the 
first bid. The other buyers were so amused at his 
youth and his serious manner that they let him 
carry off his transaction without a contest; and 
the boy got twenty-two boxes of toilet soap at a 
small fraction of their value. When the auctioneer 
asked his name, he answered, “‘Charles Yerkes.” 

The lad took the boxes of soap to his purchaser, 
the druggist, who, open-eyed with surprise, in- 
quired where he had got them. “I bought them 
at the auction,” he said, proudly. 

“T could have done that myself,” complained 
the druggist ; but as he had promised to buy the 
soap, he had ¢o keep his word. 

That was the beginning of an unusual business 
career. In later years, Charles Yerkes became 
famous in both England and America as a finan- 
cier and a conductor of great business enterprises. 


® & 
COLLIDING WITH A BEAR. 
HILE hunting among the mountains of 
Montague Island, off the coast of Alaska, 
Mr. Charles Sheldon had a most unusual 
encounter with a brown bear. On returning to 





camp, he immediately wrote in his diary an account 
of the experience that has been published in a 


| recent issue of Scribner’s Magazine. 


It cleared about half past nine in the morning, 
and so I was off, intending to go three miles down 
the beach and up a creek to a basin well back in 
the mountains. I followed the waterway, and 
finally emerged from a deep cafion through which 
the water rushed, leaping down here and there in 
cascades. 

Coming out of the timber, I was at the foot of a 


conical hill two hundred feet pigh and very steep; 
the top was covered with thick, stunted, impen- 
etrable spruce, which extended ten feet down the 
slope, and continued round it to more timber 
beyond, where the hill joined the main mountain. 
I climbed the hill diagonally, looking for bear 
tracks, but saw none, and circled near the top, 
holding on to the spruce branches with my right 
hand, while the butt of my rifle, with the barrel 
posting behind me, was resting over my left 
elbow. 

I had proceeded in this way a few steps when 
suddenly, about eight feet away on the curving 
border of the spruces, I saw a huge bear running 
panne yA at me. There was just time to push for- 
ward the butt of my rifle, and yell, when the bear 
collided with me and knocked me down. It 
turned slightly to the left as I pushed my rifle into 
its side, and I clearly remember that its shoulder 
struck my left hip, and its head struck just above 
my left Knee; its claws scraped my shin so that 
it was black and blue for a ae time. 

As I fell to the right, my rifle dropped, and in 
my confusion, I grabbed the animal’s fur with my 
left hand, while I remember having the quick, 
foolish thought of the small knife in my pocket. 
The bear was, I believe, even more surprised than 
I. I felt the beast’s fur slip through my hand as it 

uickly turned, and swinging about, ran back over 
the hill without any attempt to bite or strike me. 
1 scrambled to my feet, and immediately took up 
the trail, but after following it for an hour through 
the woods and on the flats below, lost it on the 
hard ground. 
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ALE gossamers of marshland birth 
Are tangled through the shortened 
days; 
New flavors from the spice-fed earth 
Blow lightly down the garden ways. 
Among the rose vines’ russet leaves, 
Across the pinks’ deserted bed, 
A thrifty housewife spider weaves 
A tapestry of silver thread. 


Through dreamy lights of afternoon, 
Against the shadows’ lilac folds, 
In pomp of saffron and maroon 
Parade the saucy marigolds. 
A cricket from his dusk retreat 
(A ragged plantain awning) sings ; 
About the empty garden seat, 
Like cameo the bead moss clings. 


As rainy-scented mornings come 
And chiller grows each narrow day, 
Afoot, awing, with whir and hum, 
The summer insects flit away ; 
And, like an echo of the tides 
That murmur in an ocean shell, 
A zephyr in the woodbine hides 
And bids the emigrants farewell. 
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THE PINON. 


ATURE has a way of making graceful com- 
N pensations, and seldom produces offspring 

without any redeeming quality. In the tree 
world the pine family is generously dowered with 
beauty. The typical pine is straight, tall, grace- 
ful, a very aristocrat among trees. But in that 
family there is an ugly duckling that is neither 
straight, tall, nor beautiful. It is the pifion, or 
pine of the desert, Pinus monophylia, and, con- 
sidering the hard surroundings to which it is con- 
demned, it is not strange that it has none of the 
fine physique of its family. 


A tough, ragged, corkscrew-like little dwarf, it 
is found only on the desert-facing slopes of the arid 
mountain chains of the 
Southwest, the compan- 
ion of mesquite, cactus, 
cat’s-claw, and the other 
thorny children of the 


= lands. 

ut this humble little 
pine makes up in useful- 
ness for what it lacks in 
beauty. It is the nut 
pine; its seeds are the 
pine nuts that you oc- 
casionally see in fruit 
stores, and that are a 
staff of life to the Indians 
of the desert regions. 
The shapeless little 
cones yield each a few of 
the large, oily nuts, rich 
in nutriment and pleas- 
ant to the taste. Mr. 
Muir, in his charming 
book, “The Mountains 
: of California,” gives a 
lively description of the pifion harvest, which 
shows the Indian in a much gayer mood than is 
usual among those rather sad and passive people. 
It is well worth reading. 
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THE SATISFACTION OF THE 
VANQUISHED. 


“NOME men,” observed Caleb Peaslee, criti- 
S cally, “e’n get a lot of comfort out of things 
that I couldn’t find a mite of satisfaction 

in. Ain’t you ever noticed it, Hyne?” 


Mr. Hyne regarded Caleb narrowly, and shuffled 
his feet in some irritation. ‘“F’r pity sake, Caleb,” 
he remarked, petulantly, “if Soe got anythin 
to say, whyn’t you begin at the beginnin’ an 
ony I get all out of patience with you some- 
time 

“Trouble is with you, Hyne, you don’t always 
agree with me about where the beginnin’ is, but 
in this special case, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
yo was in the right of it. I guess mebbe I did 
vegin wrong end to. Well, to begin right, then, I 
was down to Bennoch’s store last evenin’ when 
that big Gallup critter came in after suthin’. You 
know him—that big feller from over Dilmouth 
Centre way. Either he was mad when he came 
in, or else suthin’ didn’t go to his likin’, but before 
long we heard him and the clerk have a fuss over 
in the back-part of the store. That is, Gallup was 
fussin’, and the clerk was tryin’ to pacify him. 
You know that clerk—the new one that’s only 
been there a week ?” 

Mr. Hyne nodded his head assentingly. ‘He 
ain’t much bigger’n a bunch of radishes,” he 
observed. “He’d stan’ about as much chance 
~t . fuss with Gallup as a sneeze in a gale of | 
wind!” 

Mr. Peaslee smiled, but offered no remark. 
“That’s the fellow,” he aqeees. “T thought you’d 
seen him. Wal, as I said, there they was dis- 
putin’, and Gallup gittin’ madder yo minute 
and the clerk seemingly tryin’ to get him out of 
the store peaceable like. “ 

“Wal, we all of us crowded over there to see 
what ’twas all about. The crowd seemed to 
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hearten Gallup up a mite, and give him courage,— 
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he ain’t much more’n half as big agin as the clerk, 
you know,—so he up and makes a motion as if he 
was goin’ to cuff the clerk. 

“>Twas all done so quick, Hyne, that I can’t tell 

ou the particulars, but the clerk went into that 

ig gump like a cooper going round a barrel. I 
was standin’ right by the back door, and it wasa 
little ajar, and when I saw the trouble comin’ m 
way I fetched the door a kick, and stepped outside. 
Ihadn’tmore’n got out beforesomethin’ that looked 
like one of these cross-legged sawhorses—all legs 
and arms, you know—come out through the door, 
and when it struck the gravel and came to a stop, 
I saw it was Gallup. Yes, sir, that little clerk 
had throwed that big lummox out through the 
door, and had scurcely turned a hair doin’ it. 

“Wal, Gallup sat there on the ground, kind of 
goin’ over himself to find out where he was and 
what had happened and watching the crowd that 
was slappin’ the clerk on the back, and tellin’ 
him how neat he’d done the job. Finally Gallup 
made up his mind what to say. He let go of his 
nose, that he’d been trying to twist back into 
shape, and spoke to the clerk kind of contemp- 
tuous. 

“*You needn’t feel so sot up over throwin’ me 
out of there,’ he says. ‘You ain’t the fust man 
that’s ever throwed me out of places. I’ve been 
throwed out by smaller men than you be, time ’n’ 
agin,’ says he, and he looked at the clerk as if 
he’d reduced him to powder. 

“And so,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “‘I e’ncluded 
that Gallup thought he’d come out of the affair 
with full as much credit as the clerk. And that 
was what I was thinkin’ when I remarked that 
some men could get: satisfaction out of what 
seemed to me there was mighty little satisfaction 
in. Don’t it look that way to you, Hyne, now 
that you’ve heard the whole on’t?” And Mr. 
Hyne grunted an assent. 
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THE DEAD EMPEROR. 


VERY strange burial custom has been 
A observed for centuries by the House of 

Hapsburg, the most ancient of the reigning 
houses of Europe. On the death of the Austrian 
emperor, the body is carried by the shortest way 
from the imperial palace to the crypt of the ancient 
monastery of the Capuchins near Vienna. No 
one appears to receive the royal cortége. There- 
upon the master of ceremonies knocks on the 
closed door with his staff and demands admission. 


“Who is there?” asks the voice of the guardian 
monk from within. ’ 

“His Majesty, the most high Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary, Duke of Styria,” and so 
forth, replies the master of ceremonies, as he 
recites the long list of the dead man’s titles. 

“I know no such man,” curtly replies the guar- 
dian from behind the closed door. 

he master of ceremonies knocks a second 
time. Again the monk asks, ‘‘Who is there?” 
Again the master of ceremonies repeats the list 
of the royal titles, and again the voice of the 
guardian replies “f know no such man.” 

A third time the master of ceremonies knocks 
with his staff. 

“Who is there ?” repeats the voice. 

“Our brother, Francis Joseph” (or whatever 
the dead monarch’s name may be), replies the 
master of ceremonies. 
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A PUZZLED LECTURER. 


ILBERT K. Chesterton, the English essay- 
(; ist, is very absent-minded; indeed, if it 

were not for his wife, he would be in some 
difficulty or other much of the time. Mrs. Ches- 
terton is said to accompany him on almost every 
journey, in order to see that he gets the proper 
tickets for the proper places. 


It is recorded, however, says 7. P.’s a. 
that on one occasion Mrs. Chesterton was unable 
to accompany her husband. So she sent him off 
with the words, “Now, Gilbert, you know where 
yeu are to lecture, and what your subject is.” Mr. 

‘hesterton went to the railway station, and arriv- 
ing there, threw down a sovereign at the booking 
office 


ce. 

“Where for?’ asked the clerk. 

“Free Trade Hall,” replied Mr. Chesterton. 

“Oh, Glasgow, then?” said the clerk, and Mr. 
— assenting, received the ticket for that 
station. 

Stepping into the street at Glasgow, he was 
hailed by a friend: “Hello, Chesterton, what are 
you doing here ?” 

“Oh, I’m lecturing at Free Trade Hall.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not!’’ said the friend. 

“Oh, but I am!” protested Chesterton. “I 
booked the engagement some months ago.” 

“That can’t be so,” persisted the friend. “The 
place is being renovated, and the painters are at 
work there.” 

It slowly dawned on Mr. Chesterton that he was 
at the wrong place, and he sent this telegram to 
my A. “Glasgow. Am here. Where ought I 
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RECONSTRUCTED AT LAST. 


HE late Senator Bacon of Georgia, says Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, used to tell the following 
story of a fiery Southerner who went out of 
the Union with his state, and refused to be “re- 

constructed” after the war: 


“Once a Confederate, always a Confederate,” 
he was wont to say; and although he recovered 
from the bitterness engendered in the four years 
of strife, he regarded himself as an alien in the 
restored Union, and refused to vote or to exercise 
o_o the duties of a citizen. 

hen the war with Spain broke out, however, 
the old fire burned in his eye, and he offered no 
objection when his son, a stalwart specimen of 
young manhood, joined the national army, and 
went to Cuba to fight. 

One day, after the Battle of San Juan, the young 
man received a letter from him. 

“Well,” he said, thoughtfully, after reading it, 
“father is back in the Union at last.” 

“Does he say so?” he was asked. ; 
“Not exactly, but he might as well. He writes 
‘United States’ now without putting the word 
‘United’ in quotation marks.” 


*® 


THE REPROOF VALIANT. 





do some repairing. As he entered, says the 
Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung, the lady of the 
house said, in loud tones: 


“Anna, before you do anything else, lock all the 
silverware in the vault!” ; 

The man heard this, and after he had put on his 
overalls, he called to his assistant, so that the 
mistress of the house should hear him. ‘Fritzie, 
I think - had better run over to the shop with 
my watch and purse; evidently they are not safe 


A* artisan and his assistant came to a house to 





here! 
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BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


Alone in the shade that the oak tree has made 
Where the leafy boughs sway as they will, 
Sits Nan in her nook, and, deep in a book, 
Never knows when it blows or is still. 
Away into Fairyland now she is going; 
Clear skies arch above her, and fair winds are 
blowing. 


There Snow- White she meets and Prince Charm- 
ing she greets ; 
Sees a knight ride away through the wood; 
To Puss in Boots talks, and whispers and walks 
With dear Beauty so gentle and good. 
Far, far in the forest the Sapphire Bird’s singing, 
And high im the heavens the Wild Swans are 
winging. 


To her wondering eyes, fair dream castles rise, 
While the leafy boughs sway as they will; 
But Nan, far away, in her dreamland gay 
Never knows when it blows or is still. 
Oh, who for the wind or the rain could be caring, 
When off into Storyland she may go faring? 
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AN ENEMY AT TWIN 
MAPLE INN. 
BY EMMA S. FOWLER. 


WIN Maple Inn was the name given to 
the birds’ food tray that Bunny and 
Billy had helped Uncle Ben hang in the 

tree. The boys had kept it well filled with 
scraps and seed mixture, for they liked to 
see the birds come and help themselves. 

One morning, while they stood in the door, 
watching for something to happen, there came 
a rush of great wings, a screaming of terri- 
fied sparrows, and a violent flight over their 
heads. 

One sparrow, chased by a large bird, flew 
to one side. The boys had barely time to see 
the hawk’s feet strike and clutch his victim; 
with no slowing of speed, the hawk flew over 
the meadows into the woods beyond. 

It happened so quickly that the boys could 
hardly believe it, and they were greatly excited. 

‘*What was it—did you hear it?’’ 

‘*What was the big bird? He grabbed the 
sparrow with his feet!’’ exclaimed Bunny, 
in one breath. 

‘*It was a Cooper’s hawk, ’’ said their uncle. 
“Did you notice that his tail was round? 

**Because he is so bold, Cooper’s hawk is 
the most dangerous enemy of little birds, as 
well as of chickens and hens. That hawk 
could not have been fifteen feet from my head 
when he flew over us. I have heard stories 
of hawks swooping down into a hen yard and 
seizing a hen from under a farmer’s hand, and 
getting away with it. 

‘*That hawk was keen! He must have 
skirted the edge of the woods, and sneaked 
across to the apple tree in front of our house, 
and then made a sudden dash round the corner 
nearest to us, so we had no time to spy him out 
and prevent him from seizing his prey.’’ 

Bunny was silent for a few moments, 
and then asked, ‘‘Is this the hawk that 
we used to hear crying last summer in the 
wood lot?’’ 

‘*No, that was a smaller bird, the sharp- 
shinned hawk. He looks like the bigger 
one when he is up in the air, but the end 
of his tail is square.’’ 

When the boys walked down the lane, 
they saw the frightened sparrows huddled 
together under brush piles or the thick 
branches of low shrubs. They did not fly 
out and away even when Bunny and 
Billy stopped to look at them. 
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BOY LOST! REWARD! 
BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


= R. Policeman, I’ve lost my little 
boy,’’ said Mother Carr, ‘‘and 
I’ll give you a big reward if 
you’ll tind him. ’’ 

‘*How much will you give me?’’ asked 
the policeman. 

‘*How much would you like?’’ asked 
the mother of the lost boy. 

‘*A hundred million dollars,’’? promptly 
answered the policeman. 

‘** Well,’’ said Mother Carr, slowly, ‘‘I 
haven’t any hundred million dollars, but 
I’ll give you something that you will like 
much better than money. ’’ 

‘‘What?’’ asked the policeman, eagerly. 

‘““A big round jam tart-with sugar 
sprinkled over the top of it!’ 

Then the lost boy’s mother and the 
policeman both laughed. ‘‘All right, Mrs. 
Carr,’’ said the ofticer, ‘‘I’ll hunt for your 
lost boy. What is his name?’’ 

‘*His name,’’ answered the mother, ‘‘is 
John Stuart Carr. It is a very precious 
hame; it is his father’s name, and it was 
his grandfather’s. The name has always 
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“AWAY INTO FAIRYLAND.” 


belonged to good, noble men. I would not for 
the world have anything happen to that name 
while my little boy is using it.’’ 

‘*What could happen to a name?’’ asked the 
policeman. 

‘*Why, you see, Mr. Policeman, if my 
Johnny did anything wrong while he was 
lost, people would never say again, as they 
say now, ‘You can always trust John Stuart 
Carr!’ ”’ 

There was a little silence in Mrs. Carr’s 
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LABOR DAY ON THE FARM. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
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to live; 
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sitting room, and then the policeman asked, 
** How old is your lost boy?’’ 

‘tHe is only six years old,’’ said Mother 
Carr, ‘‘if you count by his birthdays; but if 
you should count by the pleasure he has given 
his mother and father, he is ten times as old 
as that. I think you would take him for a 
well-grown boy of six.’’? And then she added, 
‘*He wears eight-year-old suits. ’’ 

That last remark seemed to please the police- 









helmet. ‘*What does John Stuart 
Carr look like?’’ he asked. And 
then he was very much astonished 
at the answer; he had probably expected 
Mother Carr to say that the lost boy had 
brown eyes, curly hair, and rosy cheeks. 

Instead of that she said, in a low, gentle tone, 
**My little John Stuart Carr looks like a noble 
little man. ’’ 

The policeman was so surprised that he could 
not say a word. ‘* Yes,’’ said Johnny’s 
mother, ‘‘and, oh, I hope that he will never, 
never do anything that a noble man would not 
do!’’ 

There was another quiet little time in the 
sitting room, and then the policeman said, 
**Madam, I believe that you can find your lost 
boy yourself if you will look under a tin 
helmet, ‘and a silver-foil badge, and Mr. Carr’s 
blue sack coat !’’ 

So the mother took off the policeman’s 
helmet, and badge, and blue serge coat, and 
there, to be sure, was her lost boy—John 
Stuart Carr! 

There was great fun between Johnny and 
his mother as to who should have the jam tart 
reward, for it had been promised to the police- 
man, and now there was no policeman! But 
Johnny said that he had found himself, and 
he must get the reward. As he followed his 
mother into the pantry, Johnny’s mind was 
partly on the jam tart, and partly on the 
new, strange things that his mother had said 
about his name. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. ENIGMAS. 
I. 

I am composed of eighteen letters. My 6 1416 
is a part of the body; my 15 10172 is a part of a 
horse; my 1810134 is a fruit; my 58312 isto 
wander about; my 9711 is a quantity; my 18 
is a negative; my whole is a good old proverb. 

Il. 

I am composed of eighteen letters. My 13 12 16 
is a girl’s name; my 15 14818 is to descend; my 
10 11 3 9 is what sometimes comes with rain; my 
254 isa color; my 67179 is your determination ; 
my 15162 is a fruit; my whole is a proverb. 

IL. 

Iam composed of thirty letters. My 11 20 257483 
is easily broken; my 11 16 18 22 28 is harder than 
iron; my 7 2618 27612410 is exceedingly large; 
my 5914165 isa yellowish-brown color; my 13 22419 
is a fancy; my 2317330 is a part of milk; my 
21 141111 2029 is a spice; my whole is a well- 
known couplet. 


2. AGE PUZZLE. 
There’s an age when a vessel is lost on the sea, 
An age when it’s saved by a ship, 
And one that the surgeon will use for your knee, 
If the age in it happens to slip. 
There’s an age sometimes used on the festival 
board, 
An age that you want from your friend, 
An age you must take when going abroad, 
And an age that will pay for that end. 
There’s an age that to some is worth more than a 
mine ; 
One may be on my house or yours; 
There are two on which a Dutchman may dine, 
And your enemy’s faith one insures. 
Here are two that the cattle need all summer long ; 
This age was deserted of old; 
The ploughman in this one would seem to belong, 
And for this age a birthright was sold. 


man, for he smiled broadly under his bright | T*'e},.a" —— a 
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HERE 


we are! 
Do you 
know us, 
And just 
what we do? 
Can you 
tell all our 
names, 
And be 
sure who 
is Who? 
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This age will search out what is not soon 
shown ; 
This carries your letters to me. 
A prceen. important this age designates ; 
f unworthy, this age will detract ; 
In travel, this age your expenses abates, 
Well sugared, this one will attract. 


3. PALINDROMES. 
This is a luscious tropical fruit, 
And the smallest liquid measure ; 
These the aspiring singer suit, 
A doctrine that believers treasure. 


4. CHARADES. 
g, 
I wear a belt, but have no waist, 
And yet I tell you truly, 
Whene’er I speak princes and kings 
Must ali obey me duly. 
I have no ear, I never sing, 
I’m musical, however ; 
Unless I suffer at your hands, 
I shall be silent ever. 
il. 
ae | first is deep and wide and old, 
My second was once a baby ; 
| whole is hot, my whole is cold, 
fy whole is charming—maybe! 
111. 
The sweetest time of all the year, 
~ | first cheers all the earth, 
And in my second blossoms dear 
Incites to welcome birth. 
A city fair my whole is seen, 
In states both East and West, I ween. 


5. RIMED CHARADE, 


In his two he went to one, 

In his old car ’twas quite a run. 

He said, ‘‘I’ve come in search of rest.” 
“Three,” they said, “this place is best!’’ 
And then he fourth, and went to bed. 
“To whole him it was sad,’’ they said. 


6. WORD ADDITIONS. 

Add to a boy’s nickname a letter and a 
litical meeting, and make something that 
s not artificially produced ; add a bar of metal 
to a particular period of time, and make a 
mechanical power; to a part of the body add 
a small verb and tardy, and make to enact 
laws. 

7. RIDDLE. 

I have no hands, but I carry many burdens. 
I pass many homes of distress and misery, 
and yet I never pause; I give the greatest 
ssaistance, and yet I often cause destruction. 
I cannot stand erect, and yet I bend easily; I 
have no feet, but I run for many miles each 
day. No words come from me, but my mouth 
is seldom closed. I can never move through 
the air, but I am said to fall. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 


” 





TEACHING A SUNDAY: 
SOREIOS. CLASS. I. 


REPARING to teach 
Pp any subject whatever 

involves three main 
things: 1, Character and 
personality—what you are; 
2, Secholarship—what you 
know; 3, A knowledge of 
the teaching process—what 
you can do. The present 
article deals with the first 
two of these elements; a 
future article will deal with 
the third. 

What sort of character, what sort of personality, 
what sort of qualities must you possess in order 
to become a successful Sunday-school teacher? 
The answer is, very much the same qualities that 
you would need in order to be a successful teacher 
of any kind. Some of these qualities are enthu- 
siasm and love for the work, patience and per- 
severance, a sense of humor, sincerity,—especially 
in her own personal religious experience,—kind- 
liness of spirit, pluck and determination, resource- 
fulness, willingness to work, willingness to learn— 
especially willingness to accept suggestions from 
a superior. These are the qualities that will 
insure success in any field. Sunday-school teach- 
ing is no exception. 

Above all, be sincere. Do not pretend to be 
what you are not. Children are very quick to 
detect shams, and, after all, character is not 
what people think we are, but what we really 
are. Being earnest and sincere does not mean 
that you are to exert a gloomy and depressing 
influence upon those with whom you come in 
contact. It is quite possible to be sincere, and 
at the same time cheerful; to be earnest, and at 
the same time to smile; to be upright, and at the 
same time cordial. 

And what of scholarship? What does the 
Sunday-school teacher need to know in order to 
be successful in her work? Before answering 
this question let us ask another: What is the 
purpose of the Sunday school? What does it 
attempt to do? The answer is, it ministers to 
the spiritual necessities of the child, and deals 
with the religious and the moral sides of his 
education as the public school deals with the 
physical and the intellectual sides. More spe- 
cifically, it aequaints the child with the history 
of the Christian religion, points out the mistakes 
that nations and individuals have made in the 
past, and the evils that have resulted from those 
mistakes. It also points out the good things 
that have been done, and calls attention to the 
well-being that has come to nations and to indi- 
viduals as a result of pursuing the good. 

The Sunday school attempts further to ac- 
quaint the child with the lives of some of the 
great men of the Christian faith. It calls atten- 
tion to their ruggedness of character, their un- 





flinching perseverance in following an ideal, their | the top downward or toward the worker. The | 
and it impresses upon | 


devotion to their religion; 
the child the value of fostering those qualities 
in his own life. Such biographical study culmi- 
nates, of course, in the study of the life of Christ 
Himself. 

It is also entirely within the province of the 
Sunday school to attempt to guide the child in his 
personal religious experience, with the definite 
thought, expressed or implied, that he will some 
day unite with the Christian Church. These are 
the big things that the Sunday school attempts. 
Incidentally, it should bring the child into contact 
with a wise teacher, and with a group of boys or 
girls of his own age, from whom he will learn 
much that is good for him. 

With this answer to the second question, as 
to the purpose of the 
Sunday school, go back 
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can also be secured, but the articles “Christianity” 
and “Church History” in any good encyclopedia 
give enough concrete information for a good be- 
ginning. 

So much you ought to do before you begin your 
actual work; but after you have begun to teach, 
you should continue to labor in the same field, 
broadening your knowledge and enriching your 
store of experience, if you are to continue to 
render the highest sort of service to your pupils. 

The second article on this subject will appear 
on the Girls’ Page for October. 
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FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
IX. Chain Stitch and Variations. 
oOo stitch is used in modern embroidery 
largely for line work or for outlining a solid 
design. Eastern peoples, however, use it 
for filling flower, leaf, and other conventional 
forms. 

Worked in the hand or in a tambour frame, the 
stitch closely resembles the chain stitch of the one- 
thread sewing machine, and when worked with 
a very sharp crochet hook, through material held 
in a frame, is called tambour stitch. With these 
mechanical aids Orientals accomplish a given 
result in one-sixth the time that would be required 
if they worked with an ordinary crewel needle. 

Chain stitch and its variations are worked from 








Gordian Knot Stitch (Fig. 8) is made almost like 
the figure eight stitch with the plain chain so small 
that it resembles a tiny knot or a circle. Bring 


needle up under the thread; twist the thread by 
pointing the needle downward ; take a tiny pick-up 
of material, with the thread in position for plain 


the needle up through the material. Slip the | 
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in good form. In cold weather the gloves can be 


buttoned snugly at the wrist to give warmth; in 
warm weather the glove wrist can be left open or 
even turned back slightly upon the hand, which 
leaves the wrist free and cool. 
weather, the cape-skin glove, lined with silk, gives 
the needed warmth without the bulk of wool or fur 


For extremely cold 


lining. The newest cape- 
skin glove is the rainproof 





chain. Pull the thread 
through. 
Cable Stitch (Fig. 9) 


resembles twisted chain, 
except that the downward 
needle insertion is half- 
way back of the previous 
stitch, and at the left. 

Snail Trail. (Fig. 10.) 
Bring the needle up 
through the material. 
With the thread thrown 
this time from right to 
left, take a slanting pick- 
up of material from right 
to left with the needle 
under the upper part of 
the thread and over the 
lower or loop part. 








or wash-cape, which can 
be washed with lukewarm 
water and white soap, or 
sponged off while on the 
hands. The price is the 
same as for the ordinary 
cape-skin. 

Tan and gray mocha 
gloves, lined or unlined, 
are always in demand; 
although they lack the 
smartness of the cape- 
skin, they wear well. 

The suéde glove for 
formal evening wear is 
beautifully soft and lux- 
urious in coloring and 








Braid Stitch, or Double 
Chain. (Fig.11.) This is 
the heaviest of the chain stitch variations. Bring 
the needle up through the material. Hold the 














thread may be thrown to the right or to the left, 
according to preference. 

Plain Chain Stitch (Fig. 1), although ordinarily 
used for decorative purposes, is occasionally used 
as padding, to be covered with satin stitch. To 
make the stitch, bring the needle and the length of 
thread up through the material ; hold the thread at 
the left, under the left thumb. * Insert the needle 
in the same hole, or the hole last made, and bring it 
out again five or six threads directly below, keep- | 
ing the thread always under the point of the needle. 
That forms a loop; hence, the stitch is also known 
as loop stitch. For the next stitch repeat from *. 

Broad Chain Stitch (Fig. 2) is made by inserting | 
the needle the second time, not through the same 


hole as in plain chain stitch, but through the mate- | 


rial three threads to the 
right of the first needle 





to the first query, as to 
the knowledge that the 
teacher must have in 
order to teach intelli- 
gently. The answer is 
threefold: First, a com- 
prehensive knowledge 
of the Bible; second, 
acquaintance with the 
principles of the Chris- 
tian religion; third, 
familiarity with the 
history of the Christian 








insertion, and bringing 
it out several threads 
below the first upward 
insertion of the needle. 
Square or Open Chain 
(Fig. 3) is made with 
the downward insertion 
of the needle as far to 
the right as the depth of 
the chain stitch, which 
gives a square effect. 
Overcast Chain. (Fig. 
4.) Make arow of plain 








Church. 

In becoming ac- 
quainted with your textbook, the Bible, you, the 
prospective teacher, should first make a rapid 
survey of the entire book that will give you a 
reasonably clear conception of how, when, and 
where the events related took place; of what the 
connection is between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament, as well as the relationship of the various 
books to the whole; of what the connection is 
between sacred history, as related in the Bible, 
and the secular history of the corresponding 
periods, as we have learned it from other sources. 
You must then make a more detailed study of 
certain portions of the Bible that are used more 
than others, and become acquainted not only with 
the actual events related and their significance, 
but with the geography and the chronology. Such 
study will lead to what might be termed “Biblical 
scholarship”; and although that is not the only 
element in successful Sunday-school teaching, it 
is nevertheless an exceedingly vital matter, and 
will often enable the teacher to hold the interest 
of the class through the material itself, instead of 
by means of external devices. 

There are many books that give the reader the 
knowledge that has been referred to under the 
first of the three headings above. Upon request, 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page will be glad to send 
to readers who are interested in Sunday-school 
work a carefully selected list of such volumes. 

Books that treat of the second and third points 





chain stitches. Then, 
with thread of a con- 
trasting color or a different shade, begin at the first 
needle insertion, and bring the thread up through 
the material. Slip the needle—blunt end first, to 
avoid catching the floss—from right to left, com- 
pletely under the two threads of each chain stitch. 

Twisted Chain (Fig. 5) is made much like plain 
chain, but the needle is put down through the 
material two or three threads to the left of the up- 
needle insertion, and in alignment with it. The 
thread should be kept in the regular position 
under the needle. 

Split Stitch really belongs to the outline class. 
It is included under chain stitch variations because 
it resembles plain chain stitch in appearance. 
Work from left to right. Of the two examples of 
the split stitch shown in Fig. 6, that on the right is 
worked with heavy rope silk; that is perhaps a 
more effective material to use for this stitch. 
Bring the needle up through the material. One- 
eighth inch farther to the right, take a pick-up of 
material toward the first needle insertion, and 
bring the needle up through the material and the 
floss at the same time. The pick-up is one-third 
the length of the whole stitch. 

Figure Eight Stitch is shown in Fig.7. Make 
one plain chain. Hold the thread under the left 
thumb. Slip the needle up under the thread 
diagonally to the left; twist the thread by pointing 
the needle downward; insert it in the material, 
and then make the ordinary plain chain stitch. 


thread under the left thumb. Slip the needle 
under the thread from below, and twist the 
thread and needle downward and to the right. 
Take a horizontal pick-up of material, keeping 
the thread at the left under the needle, from 
above. 

Church Chain Stitch. (Fig. 12.) A closer 
chain effect used in church work. Made the 
same as plain chain, except that when the needle 
is put down through the material to complete 
each chain, it is placed a little to the left and a 
little above the starting point, but always within 
the previous chain. 

Chain Featherstitch. (Fig. 13.) Bring the 
needle up through the material. Make a plain 
chain diagonally toward the right, then a single 
diagonal stitch of about the same length. Bring 
the needle up and out at right angles to the plain 
stitch, and make a plain chain toward the left, 
and so on. 

Vandyke Chain. (Fig. 14.) Make a plain 
chain diagonally from left to right, the next one 
diagonally from right to left, and so on. 

Lazy-Daisy or Bird’s-Eye (Fig. 15) is a form 
of plain chain stitch that is detached rather than 
continuous, and ends with a small straight stitch 
over the loop‘end. Work the plain chain and 
crosspiece to the right at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. Begin the next stitch at the left, and in 
perfect alignment with the last needle insertion. 

Vertical Braid Stitch. (Fig. 16.) Bring the 
needle up through the material. Put the needle 
under the thread from above, and twist it up 
round once; put the needle down through the 

material slightly to the left and bring the needle 
out, to make a diagonal chain stitch toward the 
right. 
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GLOVES AND THE WEARER. 


ates confidence and poise. She is without 

fear of scrutiny, kindly or otherwise. The 
badly gowned or untidy girl lacks that buoyancy, 
| that freedom from self-consciousness, that happy 
forgetfulness of clothes. 

It is always difficult to be entirely unconscious 
| of dress. And of no article of dress is that more 
true than of the simple covering of the hands. 
But it is far easier for the well-gloved girl to forget 
that she has hands than it is for the girl who is 
inappropriately or untidily gloved. 

Gloves are an expensive item of dress, especially 
for the business girl. The drawing on and off of 
gloves three or four times a day causes greater 
havoc than the actual wear that they get while on 
the hands. To minimize the strain, gloves should 
always be ‘‘coaxed” on, finger by finger, thumb 
and hand. A finger twisted when the glove is first 
put on will invariably remain twisted until the 
glove is worn out. A hasty jerk or an impatient 
push between the fingers will often result in an 
unsightly, unmendable tear that is not the fault of 
the kid. When gloves are removed, the top should 
be turned back over the hand to the fingers; then 
back and fingers should be firmly grasped and 
the glove gently drawn off. When turned back 
to normal position, the glove should be pulled 
lengthwise. 

You can easily cut down the total glove expense 
one-half by knowing the right kind of glove to 
buy—for wear as well as for style and form. There 
are several types of gloves to be considered—the 
glacé, the cape-skin, the mocha, the suéde, the 
doeskin, the chamois, the silk, lisle, cotton, and 
chamoisette. 

The glacé kid of various colorings, although 
modish and attractive, is nevertheless a luxury, 
for it quickly loses its freshness by wrinkling and 
soiling, and it cleans poorly. Thé white glacé kid 
in the end is less expensive, since it may be 
cleaned successfully time after time. With the 
advent of the perspiration-proof white glacé kid 
glove, the cost of having gloves cleaned by a pro- 
fessional can be saved. A sponging with luke- 





without stiffening it. The cost of the perspiration- 
proof glove is the same as fur the ordinary glacé 


For three-quarters of the year—all but the three 
summer months—the medium or heavy-weight 
cape-skin glove is the most economical. Its very 
heaviness gives it smartness and style; it stands 
well the drawing on and off; it does not absorb 
perspiration easily; and in brown, red-tan and 
dark gray coloring, it shows the dust only after 
considerable use, and then evenly. For wear with 
tailored suits and coats, this type of glove is always 





kid. It is of fine elastic quality, and wears well. | 


A YOUNG woman who is neatly dressed radi- ; 





warm water and white soap will clean the glove | 
an inch longer than the completed arms are to be, 





quality. It cleans well, 
in the hands of profes- 
sional cleaners, but because of its light weight it 
has no great wearing qualities. What has taken 
its place—in white—is the doeskin glove, which is 
only slightly heavier in weight, and is beautiful in 
texture. The doeskin glove is easily washed with 
cold or lukewarm water and white soap. The 
rinsing water should contain soap, and be of the 
same temperature as the washing water. The 
gloves should be dried slowly, and not by artificial 
heat. Just before they are quite dry, they should 
be gently but firmly drawn through the fingers, to 
prevent them from stiffening. If, however, they 
do stiffen, as sometimes happens, they should be 
rubbed between the palms of the hands as you 
would rub a square of chamois. 

The chamois glove is heavier than the doeskin, 
but less expensive. Its wearing qualities are not 
so good. 

The silk glove is a favorite, principally because 
it is supposed to be less expensive than the kid 
glove. The initial expense may be less, but its 
life is not more than half as long as that of the 
doeskin or the chamois glove, and it is never so 
modish, even in summer. Lisle and cotton gloves 
also are usually worn as a matter of initial 
economy. Those who like silk, lisle and cotton 
gloves will be interested in the chamoisette glove, 
which is a good imitation of the doeskin. It has 
excellent wearing qualities, is no more expensive 
than ordinary lisle or cotton, and is less expen- 
sive than silk. 

For the girl who must confine herself to two 
pairs of gloves, the wash-cape for formal wear 
with a tailor-made gown and the doeskin for social 
functions is the best for economy. 

In selecting gloves, always test the elasticity of 
several pairs before you make a final choice. 
Cheap gloves or bargain gloves are quite likely to 
be inelastic, or to have unseen flaws. 
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CORN-HUSK DOLLS. 


HE doll is the one toy that belongs to no one 

| time and no single country. Children have 

played with dolis ever since man came upon 

the earth, and no matter out of what materials 

they are made, or how crude or how elaborate, 
their little mothers love them. 

In a remote region of the Southern mountains, 


dhl 


into which the factory-made article seldom pene- 
trates, the little girls make dolls of corn husks. 

Inside the outer wrapping of an ear of corn lie 
several large, pliable husks of a lighter shade. 
To make a doll, the children select six perfect 
inner leaves and cut each one off where it thickens 
at the base. They tie the points together with a 
ribbon torn from the soft narrow husks that lie 
innermost, against the kernels. Taking this 
bundle of points between the fingers and the 
thumb, they invert it as in Fig. 1, so that the 
leaves fall down round the wrist 
and conceal the knot inside. 

Then they roll up a little ball 
of corn silk to serve as filling for 
the head underneath, insert it 
against the knot, and draw the 
leaves smoothly down over it. 
The first two leaves they arrange, 
one above the other, on one side, 
then two on the other side, and 
finally, one in the front and one 
in the back. Round these, just below the ball of 
silk, they tie a ribbon of husk. That makes the 
head and neck as shown in Fig. 2. 

They next make the arms. In fashioning the 
head, two leaves were folded down on each side, 
one over the other. The upper leaf of the two 
forms the arm. It-should be cut off a quarter of 
































and the end should be folded back like a hem, to 
make a neat finish at the hand. Then the leaf is 
rolled into a sheath and tied at the wrist and at 
the elbow. (Fig. 3.) 

There now remain four leaves. A bunch of 
corn silk the size and shape of the body is inserted 
and held in place by the two remaining side leaves, 
which are tied together. The front and the back 
leaves still hang loose. (Fig. 4.) 

The children now cut the back leaf and the two 
side leaves that have been tied together one-half 
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inch shorter than the length that they wish the 
legs to be, and the front leaf one inch longer than 
the other three, and fold the front leaf back in a 
hem. Then they split up the centre of thé front 
and the back leaves ag far as the body, roll 
together one side leaf and half of the back leaf, 
wrap half of the front leaf round them, and tie it 
at the ankle, the knee, and the thigh. Fig. 5 
shows the doll complete. 

If there is no ink in the cabin of the mountain 
girl who makes herself such a doll, she uses the 
juice of pokeberries to draw a face. When she 
has dressed the doll in garments of homespun or 
corn husks, and decorated it with a necklace of 
bright berries gathered in the woods, she has a 
doll that to her is as attractive as the finest 
product of French or German toy shops. 


* © 


THE GAME OF “ NEWCOMB.” 


“ EWCOMB” is a game that has some 

N special advantages. A larger number of 

players can participate in it than in most 

other athletic games; either boys or girls, or both 

together, can play it, and play it either indoors or 

out. The only apparatus required is a ball and 
a rope. 

The playing ground most often used is the reg- 
ular basket-ball field, divided into halves by a line. 
Six and a half feet above 
the line a rope divides 
the field somewhat as 
the net divides a tennis 
court. The opposing 
teams play on opposite 
sides of the rope; more- 
over, no player is allowed 
to cross the foul line 
drawn on the ground 
four feet from, and par- 
allel with, the centre line. 
Thus, opposing teams are 
separated by a space of 
eight feet, as shown in 
the diagram. 

The ball is an ordinary 
basket ball. The object 
is to throw the ball from 
one side to the other over 
the rope, with such speed, 
force or ingenuity that no one on the opposing 
team can catch it. Every fair ball that goes to 
the ground scores a point for the side that threw it. 

The rules of the game must be adjusted to the 
field in use. For example, the back line of the 
field may be a fence instead of a gymnasium 
wall, in which case a special rule may be adopted 
that it is a foul to throw a ball over the fence at a 
height greater than a player’s head. 

The rules in use for the ordinary field are as 
follows: 

Players. Each team may have from 15 to 30 
players, according to the size of the field. They 
play about eight or ten feet apart, and they are so 
scattered that the field is well covered. 

The Ball. The ball must be the regular basket 
ball. 

It must be thrown over the rope. A ball that 
goes under the rope, or touches it, is a foul, and 
counts a point for the opponents. 

The ball must be thrown into the opposite court, 
that is, thrown so that it would be possible for it 
to be caught in that court. A ball that crosses the 
side or the back lines at a point higher than the 
player’s head is a foul, and counts a point for 
the opponents. 

The ball must be caught before it touches the 
ground, and. held until it is thrown again. If a 
player fails to catch it, or drops it after catching 
it, the side that threw it makes a point. 

Line Fouls. If a player steps over or on the 
foul line that crosses the field four feet from 
the centre, it is a foul, and counts a point for the 
opponents. 

Scoring. Every fair ball that falls to the ground 
in the opponents’ field counts one point for the 
side that threw it. 

If the ball hits the rope, it counts one for the 
opponents. 

If a ball goes under the rope, it is a point for 
the opponents. 

If a ball goes out of bounds, it is a foul, and 
counts a point for the opponents. 
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SULTANA BUDS. Place bleached sultana rai- 
sins in a wet towel, and leave them there until 
they become moist and plump. Slit the stem end 
of each raisin with a sharp knife, and place a 
pignolia nut, small end down, in the incision. 
Roll each raisin in fine granulated sugar, taking 
care to use but little sugar at a time, for it dampens 
quickly. Spread the raisins on waxed paper to 
dry. 

* © 


THE DIET OF A HIGH-SCHOOL GIRL. 


HE life of a high-school girl is filled with 
activities. Besides the regular studies, there 
are literary clubs, debating societies, classes 

in gymnastics, athletic associations, and class 
organizations, with all the social events that go 
with them. What wonder that the meals do not 
always get their full share of attention? 

It often happens that the sum total of food pro- 
vided for a day of ceaseless work and play is a 
roll or a doughnut and a cup of coffee at breakfast 
time, and a piece of cake or a bun, or an apple at 
luncheon time. 
tries to make up for lost time, and as a result, the 
girl feels sleepy and stupid in the evening, and 
cannot learn her lessons. 

She may be allowed to sit up late and work, on 
the plea that she always gets her best results 
adter nine or ten o’clock—as, of course, she does, 
since the effect of the heavy meal has passed 
away by that time. But if she works late at 
night, she will usually sleep late the next morning, 


and hurry through her breakfast. The bad habit | 


very easily becomes fixed. 


At no time in life is the proper diet of more | 





At dinner, a ravenous appetite 





of so little account. 
activity, physical and mental, coupled with such 
rapid growth. The proper diet may be very 
different from what the physician orders when he 
puts a patient ‘‘on a diet.”’ Dietitians who study 
the requirements of business men, of farmers, 
of women living at home and managing their 


At no other time is more | 


households, are aware that the needs of all are | 


different. 


So, too, a girl at school has her own peculiar | 


needs. Since she must provide for bodily growth, 
—for flesh and blood,—lean meats, eggs and milk, 


salads, and all the fresh green vegetables, should | 


appear in rather larger quantities than her father 


and mother, or the other older people in the house- | 


hold, demand; since she must provide for activity, 


she should have cereals, breads, sweets, and other | 


energy-giving foods; and because she must pro- 


vide for brain work, she should eat foods that are | 
easily digested, and avoid those that are rich. | 


Fried foods and pastries are better let alone. | 


This is especially true at luncheon, which is often 
hurried, and frequently is followed by a hard game 
of tennis, or a difficult recitation. 

With the ordinary person, the best results are 
obtained from food that is not only of the right 
kind, but that is eaten at the right time, and in 
proper amounts. 

Breakfast and luncheon together should furnish 
about six-tenths of the food for the day, and 
dinner about four-tenths. The following bills of 
fare are in that ratio. 

Breakfast. One-half an orange, one average 
portion of a cereal, one egg, one slice of toast, one 
cup of cocoa, or one glass of milk. 

Luncheon. One large portion of vegetable salad 
(potato, string beans, cucumber), two slices of 
bread and butter, one glass of milk, one custard. 

Dinner. One portion of soup, one portion of 
roast lamb, one portion of mashed potato, one 
portion of peas, one portion of spinach, two slices 
of bread and butter, one portion of snow pudding 
with custard sauce. 

A banana with a large dish of cereal and plenty 
of milk may serve for the whole breakfast; a slice 
or two of bacon with baked potato may be substi- 
tuted for the egg and the toast, if more milk is 
taken during the day. For luncheon, other hearty 
salads, a cream soup, a fish chowder, or a creamed 
meat may be used with a dessert of cookies or 
eake and preserves, or a little sweet chocolate. 
At dinner any clear or thin cream soup may be 
served, or the soup course may be omitted alto- 
gether. 

Almost any kind of meat,—although not too 
much veal or pork,—generous supplies of vege- 
tables, and any plain dessert may be substituted 
for the foods mentioned in the menu. 


* ¢ 


PRESERVING THE BRIGHT AUTUMN 
BERRIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 





woods and thickets during the autumn are) 
gathered in October, packed in a box between | 


[: the bright berries that are so plentiful in the 


layers of dampened sphagnum moss, and stored in 
the cellar, they will keep fresh until Christmas, 
when they can be used very effectively in dec- 
orating the house and table. 


* ¢ 


THE CENSUS OF BIRDS. 


N the Girls’ Page for June 4th the plan of 
QO the United States Department of Agricul- 

ture for making a census of game birds and 
insectivorous birds was described, and volunteer 
observers were asked te enumerate the different 
varieties nesting within definite areas of from 
forty to eighty acres. 

Reports have come in from all parts of the 
United States in sufficient number to be of great 
value in furthering the new protective measures 
that have been put in effect by the passage of the 
Weeks-McLean law. 

The most numerous bird life so far reported is 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland; an average was found 
there of about seven nesting pairs to an acre. 
Only a few places report as high a population as 
four pairs for each acre, and it seems probable 
from the information so far received that the 
average for the whole United States east of the 
plains will be not far from a thousand pairs to 
the ‘square mile. In this estimate, land in corn 
and potatoes, where there is little opportunity for 
birds to nest, and land covered entirely with 
forests, which supports a much smaller bird popu- 
lation than an equal area of more open territory, 
has been omitted. 

The most extensive census of forest land so far 
received comes from Montana, where the careful 
counting of the birds on nearly a thousand acres 
showed an average of one pair to each three acres. 
The arid lands of the Southwest show the smallest 
bird population; large stretches in Arizona and 
New Mexico do not contain more than one pair of 
birds to seven acres. 

Apparently, the most abundant bird in the 
United States east of the Mississippi River is the 
robin; the census reports indicate that there is an 
average of about fifty pairs to the square mile, or 
a hundred million robins in the eastern United 
States. 
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THE CARROT -CARVING. 


T= may be a costume party of gingham 
aprons and overalls. The celebration is 
supposed to be in honor of a good crop of 
carrots, evidence of which appears in a bushel 
basket full of the carrots. 

The basket is passed round; each guest takes a 
carrot and has a certain limited time in which to 
carve it. 


animals or heads. 

When the time has expired, the articles are 
collected, numbered, and put on exhibition. The 
guests, who know the productions only by number, 
and remain ignorant of who the sculptors are, then 
vote on the merits of the works on exhibition. 


importance than just at this time, when it seems | The winner receives a pie as a prize. 


He may cut out baskets, flowers, geo- | 
metrical figures, or more intricate things, such as 














bubbles. 


For an hour—in huge guns—they are 


rolied in 550 degrees of heat. 


guns are shot, a hundred million steam ex- 
plosions occur in each grain—one for every 


granule. 


This puffs the grains to eight times normal size. 
fits the granules for easy digestion. 


Shot from Guns 


These dainty morsels — Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice—go through a strange proc- 
ess in changing from raw grains into airy 


When the 


And it 


Every atom feeds. That’s 


the real reason for Prof. Anderson’s process—for shooting the 


grains from guns. 


No method less heroic so fits grain for foods. 


But This Lighter Side 
Attracts You 


But the fascination lies in the almond taste. 


It lies in airiness—the flakiness. 


the myriad toasted walls. 


It lies in the thinness of 


You never have tasted a ready-cooked cereal so appealing 
as Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
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Puffed Rice, 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c @ae}:T° 


Except in Extreme West 
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Any Puffed Grain is delightful with sugar and cream or 


with fruit. But the flavors differ 


like best. 


vastly. Find out which you 


Puffed Wheat is preferred by most people for floating in 
bowls of milk. Puffed Rice makes the best confection—for 


use in candy making or as garnish for ice cream. 


For eating dry—like peanuts or popcorn—Corn Puffs 
doused with melted butter is usually preferred. 


The three grains with the 
infinite variety. 
it with the others. 


many ways of serving offer 


Order the one you haven’t tried and compare 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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i? Questions about the contents of this | 
h department will be gladly answered 
th. 








BETTING ON THE TEAM. 
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divided by 9. The sum of the digits, 20, shows 
that the result is probably correct. Of course, in 
finding the sum of the digits any number that is 


reach if the tree were felled. Stoop down, and | 
look back between your legs at the top of the tree. | 
Move forward or backward until you can just see | 







——_ 





* All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page 









weight of the whole cardboard, and divide the area 
by the weight. ‘That gives the area of a weight 
unit. Now find the weight of the plot and mul- 





freshman next to the 
window, as he turned to 
the classmate who shared 
his seat on the special train. 
“Yes—if the Knoxton fel- 
lows have sporting blood 





enough to put any money on 
their eleven. Shan’t you?” | 

“Well,” said the other, “I | 
haven’t any money to lose, | 
but I suppose I must back the team.” | 

“‘That’s the spirit. Money talks.” 

Just then a man in the seat behind them leaned | 
forward. “Excuse me, boys,” he said, quietly, 
“but don’t do it. Don’t bet on the team.” 

The two freshmen turned in surprise at the 
sound of the voice. It was the coach of the team, | 
an alumnus and former captain of the eleven. 
They had not known that he was sitting 








** ARE you going to bet on 
the game?”’ asked the | the sum of 9 can be ‘‘cast out”; here 6+ 3, and 


7+ 2 are ‘‘cast out,” and the remainder is 2. 
*® 


THE MEXICAN BOY AND HIS 
GAMES. 


N Mexico, where war and bloodshed are too 
| often the games of the men, there are thousands 

of boys who, from dawn until sunset, have their 
eyes open for games and amusements to enliven 
their work, which is that of providing fuel for the 
family cooking. 

The Mexican boy has an active body, runs bare- 
footed, wears few clothes, and lives and plays his 
games in the full glare of the sun, with his dog not 
far away. His coarse straw hat, always torn,—for 
he uses it for everything, from a basket to a burro 


the sky over the highest branch; there make your 
mark. The distance from that mark to the trunk 
will be the height of the tree. 

There may be some boys so built that they 
cannot measure anything higher than a goose- 
berry bush by this method; but even these will 
find it an amusingly accurate substitute for more 
scientific methods. 
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TAG FOOTBALL. 


N interesting substitute for football that re- 
A tains most of the elements of the popular 
game, and at the same time is free from 
roughness, will be welcomed by many boys. Such 
a game is tag football. It will appeal particularly 
to boys who are too young to play regular football, 
or who have been forbidden to play because of 





tiply it by the area of a weight unit, the result of 
the preceding division. That gives the units of 
area in the plot, and is the number of units in the 
area of the field expressed in the denomination 
adopted in the scale. 
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CARRYING A “TUMP-LINE” PACK. 


EE that the pack is built to ride comfortably 
S on the shoulders, that the “tump line,” or 

head loop, is of the proper length, and that 
the final knot is secure. 

Lay the pack down with the top toward you and 
the loop upward. Stooping, with feet braced for 
a lift, grasp with both hands the knots at each side 
of the loop. Now, with a side swing, hoist the 
pack toward the shoulders, turning the back round 
and meeting the pack part way by stooping a 
little to get under it. If you do this prop- 
erly, you will land the heavy pack almost on 








behind them. 

“Why not?” asked one of them, quickly. 
“Can’t we win to-day ?” 

“TI think we can,” answered the coach, with 
asmile. ‘We shall certainly try our hardest. 
But we need your whole-hearted support, 
and the support of every fellow on this train, 
and we cannot have it if your minds are on 
the bets that you have made. Back us with 
your loyal interest and best enthusiasm, but 
not with bets.” 

“But isn’t betting the best way to show 
that we are really with the team?” asked 
the freshman. 

“No, it isthe poorest way,” said the coach. 
“It is only a counterfeit loyalty that you 
express in that way. If you have absolute 





your shoulders, one arm, of course, passing 
over the head. Now hitch the pack up to 
place. 

Make sure of your footing in packing over 
a rough or slippery trail. Avoid sudden, 
downward, jarring steps. Take short steps 
both in going up and in going down steep 
hills. Make a detour round any obstruc- 
tion that requires stooping to pass under it; 
remember that, although you may carry your 
load easily enough when your spine is erect, 
a stoop adds tenfold to the strain. 

On a fairly good trail you should lean 
slightly forward and take long, swinging 
strides. There is a peculiar knack of bal- 
ance and swing, that 1f mastered, will enable 
you to utilize the weight of the pack to 








faith in the team, betting is nothing less than 
stealing the money of the other fellow; and 
in any case, betting is an attempt to get 
something for nothing. Generally, it is a lot worse 


BEBELOCHI 


whip,—covers thick black hair, which is a better 


than that—it is dishonest and demoralizing.” | protection than even the most costly sombrero. 
“But money talks,” protested the freshman.| The Mexican boy is full of fun, quick at a joke, 
“What can we do when they shake a bunch of! and always ready to eat or to play games. In the 
money in our faces?” | morning he starts with his companions for the hill- 
“When money talks that way it always seems to | side to get his supply of wood. Each boy has a 
me to talk profanely,’’ answered the coach. “If | burro and a dog or two. Usually, too, he carries 
anybody shakes a bunch of money in your face, | a leather sling, with which he casts stones with 


laugh at him. That’s the best answer you can 
make. He will respect you all the more for refus- 
ing to gamble. No person loses respect by having 
good principles and sticking to them; but if he 
wavers and goes back on his principles, people | 


such accuracy that he will frequently knock over 
a rabbit or a chicken. 

A flat, hard piece of ground is always the signal 
for some kind of a game. Perhaps it is pozito, or 
“little hole.” For that the boys dig two holes, three 

‘inches across, five inches deep, and 

















twenty or thirty feet apart. A player 
stands by one hole and tosses a round, 
flat stone or a two-inch iron washer at 
the other hole. The washer that.comes 
nearest the hole counts one ; if it enters 
the hole, it counts five; if it lies at the 
edge,two. The players then toss back 
to the other hole, and so on, until one 
of them has made twenty-five points. 
Bebelochi is a hopping and side-kick- 
ing game that calls for care and endur- 
ance. On smooth, level ground the 
players draw a figure like that shown 
in the diagram. Each player has a flat 
stone about three inches wide, four 
inches long, and half an inch thick. 








REVOTE 


will not respect him. You see, boys, I’m a gradu- 
ate, so I know you will pardon me for preaching 
to you,” he concluded, with a smile. 

“Of course,’”’ agreed the two younger fellows. 
‘But we thought the team liked to have the crowd 
back it with bets.” 

“On the contrary, it used to fret me—and I think 
it does most players—to know that my friends were | 
risking money on my playing. Root for the team, | 
cheer it, stand by it loyally all the time, but don’t 
cheapen and weaken your support by putting even 
part of it on a money basis.” 
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THE CHECK BY NINES. 


T" IS check on arithmetical computations has 
been used about a thousand years. The 
principle on which it depends is that when | 
any number is divided by 9, the remainder is the | 
same as that obtained by dividing the sum of the 
digits of the number by 9. For example, if 4,736 is 
divided by 9, the remainder is 2. The sum of the 
digits.4+ 7+3-+ 6 = 20, and 20 divided by 9 leaves 
a remainder of 2. 
The reason is not far to seek: 
4,736 is 4,000 + 700 + 30 + 6; 
or 4 (999 + 1) + 7 (99+ 1) +3(9+1) +6; 
or 4 (999) + 7 (99) +3(9) +4+7+346. 
The numbers 4 (999), 7 (99), 3(9) when divided by 9 
give no remainder, since 999, 99 and 9 are multiples | 
of 9. Consequently, the remainder will be the | 
same as that obtained by dividing 4+7+3+6) 
by 9. | 
This simple principle serves important purposes | 
in computation, especially in multiplication and | 
division. Thus 243 x 928. Multiplying, you find | 
that the product is 225,504. Since one of the mul- | 
tipliers, 243, is a multiple of 9, the product also | 
must be a multiple of 9. Try the sum of the digits; | 
itis 18. Although this method does not absolutely 
prove the result to be correct, yet it is a check 
that catches most errors. 
Multiply 928 x 245. 





When divided by 9, one of these factors has the 
remainder 1, and the other the remainder 2. The 
product must have the remainder 2 x 1, when 





Standing on one leg, with his side 

toward the course to be traveled,—from 
space 1 to 15,—he kicks the stone from the starting 
line to space 2, thence into 3, and so on up to 8. 
This he must do while he hops on one foot; but on 
arriving at space 8, he may kick the stone into 
either 9 or 10, and may then rest on both feet. He 
continues on either leg, side-kicks the stone into 


|8 again, and proceeds to 15, which is cielo, or 


“heaven.” He must make each space in order, 
and in case he misses one, must begin again at 
space 1. When the stone comes to rest on a line, 
it counts as a miss. 

Another popular game is played by placing 
marbles in a ring two feet in diameter, and from 
a point twenty feet away tossing the “shooter” 
with the object of knocking them out of the ring. 

In revote, marbles are placed on a line one foot 
from a wall, and another line is drawn parallel to 
it, two feet from the wall. The player stands ten 
feet away and throws his “shooter” against the 
wall in the endeavor to make it rebound and 
strike any one of the marbles with sufficient force 
to drive it beyond the two-foot line. 

The occupations of musician and bullfighter 
have always been popular in Mexico, and the boys 
prepare themselves for both. A pair of old steer 
horns will be brought from the range and tied to 
the head of some boy who wants to be the bull. 
The others take the parts of capador, picador, 


| and all sorts of bullfighters. 


A dozen Mexican boys playing bullfight, with 
the “bull” rushing in every direction, occasionally 
“goring’’ one of his tormentors or “getting it’’ 
somewhere himself, are a noisy group, in the 
neighborhood of which neither brown babies nor 
old folks can get their siesta. 

The trompa or top is used in a game that requires 
considerable skill. Two parallel lines are drawn 
in the dirt one hundred feet apart. From one line 
to another the player tries to drive a flat stone by 
picking up a spinning top and throwing it so that 
the revolving iron peg shall strike the side of the 
stone. It will drive the stone forward from one 


inch to twenty feet. The winner is the player | 


who first succeeds in driving his stone to the 
goal line. 
® © 


THE BUSHMAN AND THE TREE. 


HE simplest way to find out the height of a 

| tree is one that civilized man owes to one of 
the most primitive races: the Australian 
bushmen. Stand with your back toward the tree, 
at a point that you think the top of the tree would 


physical incapacity. It is also a good game for 
older boys when there are not enough players to 
form two complete elevens. With some adap- 
tations it has also been played successfully by 
girls. 

The game is played with a Rugby ball, on a reg- 
ular football field, by two opposing teams of from 
five to eleven players each. Scores are made as 
in football, and football rules hold good except 
where special rules are prescribed. 

After the sides have been chosen, the ball is 
kicked off, and the receiver runs toward his oppo- 
nents’ goal until an opposing player touches him. 
The ball is “down” where it touches the ground 
on an incomplete pass, or at the place where the 
runner is first tagged, or at the point where he 
goes out of bounds. 

Because of the obvious futility of. straight line 
plays, the forwards spread out along the scrim- 
mage line. The play is therefore much more open 
than in the regular game. 

As in football, no player may kick the ball when 
it is on the ground, except at the kick-off or when 
| making a free try for a goal. Another football 
| rule that applies should be kept in mind. Players 
| must be “on-side” at the kick-off, at the begin- 
| ning of each down, and at all free kicks for field 
| goals. 

An important variation from football is that the 
side putting the ball in play may have only one 
|man on the scrimmage line if it so chooses. 
| Every man on the team is eligible, at any time, 
| to receive a pass coming in any direction. It is 
| therefore a running, passing, kicking game, and 
| can be played without likelihood of mishaps long 
after the ground has been frozen. 
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TO MEASURE AN IRREGULAR LOT. 


| N easy method of determining the area of an 
A irregular lot, when it is not important to 

know the absolute acreage, is the card- 

| board system used in difficult problems by men 

| of science. 

| On a rectangular piece of cardboard, plot the 





| outline of the field to be measured, letting the | 


| diagram conform to some convenient scale, for 
example, an inch toarod. The best way tomake 
the outline is to select one side of the field as a 
base line, and from a point on that line measure 
| distances out to the irregular extremities of the 
lot. Then, selecting a base line (A B) on the card- 
board, lay off lines from a point on that line that 
will correspond to the lines measured. They must, 
of course, describe angles that will correspond to 
the angles made by the lines measured in the 
field. In plotting such lines be sure to have them 
fit the scale adopted. After the lines have been 
drawn, connect the extremities of them, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. In cases where 
one boundary of the field to be measured forms an 








| B 

| are, a larger number of field lines must be meas- 
| ured, and a corresponding number must be drawn 
on the cardboard. 

It follows that if the area of the cardboard plot 
can be found, the area of the field must be the same 
number expressed in units adopted in the scale. 

Measure the area of the whole cardboard and 
weigh it. Then cut out the plot, and weigh that 
part of the whole. Now apply these three known 
quantities in the following proportion: Area of 
plot: area of whole cardboard:: weight of plot: 
weight of whole cardboard. 

Another way of solving the problem avoids the 
use of proportion. First find the area and the 














increase your speed. 

To rest, seek a high log or stump on which 
to place your pack without lowering it. 
Finally, whether your carry is an hour or a day 
long, be sure that in the enthusiasm and freshness 
of the start you do not overload yourself. 
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THE BEAGLE. 


N coat, in color and in ery the beagle resembles 
| very closely his larger brother, the English fox- 

hound. When fox hunting became the popular 
sport of English country life, interest naturally 
centred in the big hound, and the beagle, being 
small, was somewhat neglected; but in America 
it has been the other way. Here there are compar- 
atively few fox-hunting clubs, but most farmers’ 
boys and many farmers themselves like to hunt 
the destructive rabbit; and since it is the special 
work of beagles to run rabbits, America has taken 
very kindly to them. 

Rabbits, which are more or less common every- 
where in America, do an immense amount of 
damage to field and garden crops and young 
orchards. They multiply rapidly, and are difficult 
to exterminate. In some parts of the country 
they have become a veritable plague. The beagle, 
of course, cannot be expected to rid such districts 
of the pests, but if encouraged and intelligently 
handled, he will make his master’s farm a very 
uncomfortable place for them. The beagle, unlike 
the foxhound, is com- 
panionable, and can 
easily be made into a 
good house dog. Al- 
though small, he is 
strong, and is dainty 
| in his habits and de- 
| eidedly pretty. The 
| eyes of a beagle are 
| of a rich hazel brown, 
|large, gentle, and 

pleading. His coat is 
gay and always looks 
| clean. At one time it was the fashion to prefer 
beagles with crooked forelegs, like those of 
a dachshund, but fortunately the standard has 
changed, and now calls for perfectly straight, 
symmetrical legs. 

In hunting, beagles give tongue like foxhounds, 
but with a softer, and, some critics think, a more 
musical note. They hunt well in packs, in pairs, 
or alone, but the melody of their voices is best 
| when several are running together. In a region 
| where rabbits are plentiful, beagles soon pay for 
| their keep. 
| In some parts of the country where nearly every 
| farm has its beagle, the boys of the neighborhood 
| make a pack of their dogs, and hunt them together. 
| But beagles are rather jealous little fellows in the 
| field, and unless they know one another well, 
| are continually striving for supremacy. For that 
| reason the hunt is sometimes a failure; but when 
| they are used to hunting together, they work 
| amicably and well, even though they do not belong 
| to the same master. 
| Itis not difficult to train the beagle. He takes 
| naturally to the chase, and any boy with ordinary 

common sense and patience can develop him into 
| a good hunter. Some beagles are so fast that they 
| will run a rabbit down. Others are slow but sure, 
and keep the quarry moving until they drive it 
| within range of the gun. 

| When not at work, the beagle is a quiet little 
dog. He lacks the intense curiosity and the 
activity of the terriers, but is by no means as 
| slothful as the larger hounds. He has, in fact, a 
very charming dignity, which, together with his 
docile and affectionate nature, makes him an 
admirable companion. As a rule, the more a 
beagle resembles a miniature foxhound, the better 
|heis. His height should not much exceed fifteen 
| inches, measured from a point between the shoul- 
| ders to the ground, but he should look big and 
strong. The head should be rather long and 








broad, and slightly domed at the occiput; the ears 
should be long and hound-like. The throat should 
be free from folds of skin, the shoulders sloping 
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and muscular, the chest deep, the back short and 
strong. A long, a hollow, or a rounded back is a 
serious defect. 

All dogs of the chase should have strong, well- 
shaped legs, and round, firm feet, with full, hard 
pads. A beagle with open or spreading feet will 
not have as much staying power as one whose toes 
are close together. Other points to look for in 
selecting a beagle are a close, hard coat, of mod- 
erate length, well-sprung ribs that show plenty of 
lung room, and a tail short as compared with the 
size of the dog, well carried, but not turned for- 
ward over the back. 
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MAKING TRANSPARENCIES. 


HE process of making colored slides without 
the use of the camera or dark room is simple 
and inexpensive; and the magic lantern it- 

self can now be bought for a small sum. 

The necessary materials are: A dozen ordinary 
photographic plates 34x 4%, inches, a pound of 
commercial “hypo,” a few sheets of transparent 
water-color,—which may be obtained from large 
dealers in photographie supplies, or at the depart- 
ment stores,—a few camel’s-hair brushes, and a 
bottle of India ink. 

Dissolve the hypo in a pint of clear water and 
place the plates in it. You can open the plates 
in the daytime if you wish, for the hypo will dis- 
solve out the silver, whether it has been exposed 
to the light or not. Use a large baking tin that 
will not leak. After the plate has become per- 
fectly transparent, allow it to remain in the hypo 
for ten minutes; then wash it in running water for 
twenty minutes. The plates may be put, film side 
up, in the bathtub, and the water allowed to run 
slowly for fifteen minutes and to escape slowly for 
the remaining five. Rub both sides of the washed 
plate gently with a wet piece of absorbent cotton, 
stand the plate on edge, film side out, and dry it in 
a place free from dust. That will take an hour or 
an hour and a half if the room is warm and dry. 

You now have a plate coated on one side with a 
transparent film, upon which you can write, draw, 
or paint anything you may wish. Take care never 
to place your fingers upon the film, for if you do, 
you will leave marks upon the gelatin surface. 
Always handle the plate by the edges or corners. 

Now you are ready to make the slide. The plate 
is a little longer than the regulation lantern slide. 
A glazier will cut the extra quarter inch off the 
plates, or you can get a wheel glass cutter at the 
ten-cent store, and learn to do it yourself—as 
follows: Place the plate, film down, on a clean 
piece of white paper marked with a rectangle of 
the proper dimensions (314 x 4 inches), and, guided 
by a thick ruler, press down firmly and evenly 
with the glass cutter. Then, taking the plate by 
the edges, try to bend the glass. The strip will 
separate easily and cleanly from the plate. 

Suppose that you are preparing to give a Mother 
Goose recitation, illustrated with colored slides. 
Take an illustrated edition of the rimes in which 
the pictures are about two inches square, or two 
by two and a half. Lay your transparent plate 
upon the picture, film side up, and with a fine pen 
and the India ink trace the picture upon the film. 

The slide is ready to be tinted as soon as the ink 
has dried. Cut strips of your transparent water- 
color paper an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
wide. Place them in separate clean saucers, and 
put four or five drops of water on each. The 
colors will quickly run off the prepared paper, 
which should be removed as soon as all the color 
has come off. You can make different tints by 
mixing the colors, especially if you have red, 
yellow and blue. 

The brushes should have good points, and should 
be small, with one wide, flat brush for washing in 
large surfaces. Begin with light tints, for the pic- 
tures should be tinted rather than painted. If the 
book from which you copied the picture has colored 
illustrations, try to reproduce as nearly as you can 
the tints in the illustrations. Work carefully and 
neatly, making sure that the brush does not go over 
the edge of the lines. Every mistake you make 
will be magnified many times upon the screen. 

It is a good plan never to lay on the clear colors. 
From the start mix a little blue with your greens, 
and a little yellow with your reds. With practice, 
you will obtain the most delightful tints and 
shades, and you will soon become expert at mixing 
colors and laying them on the film. 

If you are good at printing, you can make sets 
of illustrated slides, as, for example, a set for the 
story of Cock Robin, with the appropriate verse 
printed below or beside the picture; or you can 
make maps—product maps of different countries, 
local maps, maps illustrating current events. 

After you have drawn and tinted the picture, and 
| allowed it to dry thoroughly, you must protect it 
| with a cover-glass. Any thin, clear piece of glass 
the exact size of your plate will do. Spoiled slides 
|answer admirably. Cover-glasses can be pur- 
| chased for twenty-five cents a dozen; the binding 
strips for fastening the cover-glass over the picture 
cost ten cents a package. Place between the film 
and the cover-glass a mat cut out of any plain 
opaque paper, with an opening a little larger tlian 
the tinted picture, and bind the two pieces of glass 
firmly together by means of the gummed strips. 
Examine any lantern slide to see how this is done, 
or inquire at the public library for a book on 
| making lantern slides, from which full directions 
can be obtained. 
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THE SINGING MATCH. 


N interesting trick is to throw a match so that 
Take the 


it will whine or sing in the air. 
match — preferably 

a large one—between the 

| thumb and the second 
| finger, and hold it as if 
you are about to snap the 
| finger, as shown in the 
| illustration. By snap- 
ping the finger as vigor- 
ously as possible, you spin the match off into the 
| air in such a way that it makes a strange little wail. 
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Scientific and a Departments. Athletic fields. 
Five buildings, ~ ding residence halls, cottage and gym- 
nasium. rite for illustrated booklet. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, 
12 High Street, tasthasmetcn, Mass. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree = by 
the legislature. Faculty of 60 Osteopathic physicians in 
active practice. Instruction largely individual. Erecting 








Mrs. A. H. Campbell "} Prinetpals 


| fireproof buildings. 


new building. Term begins Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. | 


15 CRAIGIE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





‘CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


Boston, Massachusetts 39th year begins Sept. 28th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and ag W. Benson, 

Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 

ae lan ; Modeling—B.'L. Pratt; Design—H. Elliott, 

H, Clark, &. J. Hunt. Prizes, Scholarships and Travel- 

ing Scholarships. For list of prizes won and of positions 
id by past pupils of school and for circular, 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 











Degrees In 
Science 
Literature 
Engineering 


Northfield, Vt 

















HOWE ScHeoe 


HOWE, INDIANA. 


Co mer ten boys. Every boy recites every lesson 
pean R. Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
certi cates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. i 
athletic sports. Separate se for younger boys. For 
illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, Howe, Indiana. 


SCHOOL 


| 





iverview 


or college--and for life. 
eau pose cptional opportunities to bright, 
studious boys, but helps even more the 
backward boys who may by INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING be interested, taught how to 
study, and inspired to love school. Allaca- 
demic studies are taught with TUTORING 
a Gonditions and finishing VOCATIONAL 

RSES. Expenses moderate. 79th year 
begins Sept 16,1914. wer catalog. address 


ca dear 







Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








A school that prepares for b 
or agricultural fife Harvard, Yale, 
and other leading colleges. 6 new 
Gymnasium, 
athletic fields and cinder track. 


OOMIS 


100-acre school farm and manual 
training shops offer opportunity for 
practical work. $2,000,000 endow- 
ment makes possible the low annual 
charge of $400. Address 
N. H. A. M., 




















Winosor, Cr. 








Boys—the catchers’ and field- 
ers’ gloves hold the ball best 
when oiled now and then with 
3-in-One. Keeps ’em soft. Prevents 
rotting and ripping. Use 


3-in-One Oil 


too, for bicycles and roller skates. 
Also on guns, pistols, pocket knives 
and tools. Makeseverything go easy— 
prevents rust and tarnish. 

3-in-One is sold everywhere. Trial Size 10c.; 
Large Size 25c.; Household Size 50c. Also 
in Handy Oil Cans, just right to 

carry around, 25c. Ask for 3-in-One 

and avoid substitutes 

FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42AIT. Broadway New York 











Home 


School 


Genuine happy home I 


able for an outdoor life, 
groves, 1000 feet of seashore, 
results in health, character and e 


ucation. 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
ife ; personal attention and care. 

some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is Ss a poe favor- 
which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine 


Growing girls inspired by whole- 


nies. —— and morals observed especially for 
yma. Music, Handiwork, Domestic pam, 


French, German, Spanish — native teachers. All branches of study under patient an 


f Gi ls enthusiastic instructors. Address 
or Ir Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins. P. 0. Box D. 


Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 








Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea. 


Modern buildings. 
Extensive grounds. 


15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


New concrete residence hall. New gymnasium. 
Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 


boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, border- 


ing on school grounds. 
business preparation. 


military. 


Upper and lower schools. 


Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
Individual responsibility developed. Non- 
For illustrated catalog address 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 
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“WHAT’S YOUR NAME?” 





walking and driving, and 
and strangers. 
dozen places, his aunt asked | 


him how he liked visiting. 
“I didn’t like it very well, 





OHNNY, aged six, was | 
J sometimes allowed to | 
accompany his mother | 
on her round of afternoon | 
visits because he enjoyed | 
REES have as much individuality as dogs or | the more prolific kinds. 
was always polite to friends | T horses 
One day, | 





} 


| 


without allowing it to “‘mush down.” 
be served with butter or cream. 


* © 


THE HOME ORCHARD. 
II. Buying and Planting the Trees. 


It should | provide a long season of fruit. 


In many parts of 
the country it is possible to have apples almost 
all the year, and pears until late winter. 

When planting a family orchard, quality rather 
than quantity should be the aim. Varieties that 
do not bear freely enough to warrant commercial 


growers in planting them, may yet be finer than | 


It is best, however, to 


Of two apple trees standing side by | keep to the standard sorts, except for one or two 
side, planted at the same time and equally | novelties planted tor experimental purposes. No 


after he had been to half a | thrifty, one may bear abundantly of first-class | better advice can be given than to learn what 


fruit, while its neighbor produces fruit that is less | varieties thrive in your own particular region. 


in quantity and poorer. 
| seed do not prove true to name; 


Fruit. trees grown from | Many a man who has moved from one part of the 
it is impossible to | country to another has made a failure of his 


to-day,” the boy promptly replied in his frank way. | tell what the fruit will be until the tree begins to | | orchard, just because he stubbornly insisted upon 


“Why not?” she asked, in surprise. 

His answer showed some of the indignation he | 
felt. 
if they didn’t know it. 


bear. To avoid that 


growing the same 
kinds of fruit in his 





| uncertainty, and to se- 


“*Cause everybody asked my name, just as | cure the varieties that 
Why is it that it’s polite for | he wants, the nursery- 


grown-up people to ask a little boy his name, and | man takes buds from 
not polite for a little boy to ask grown-up people | mature trees, and sets 


their names?”’ 

Aunt Mary had no ready answer. Later, when 
she laughingly told Mrs. Smithson about Johnny’s 
feeling, she found the mother almost as indignant 
as the son. 

“JI don’t blame him,” she said. ‘‘We went first 
to call on Mrs. Brown. She asked him his name, 
and he told her, very politely. In a few minutes 
Mr. Brown came in, and asked the same question ; 
and before we came away, a neighbor who had 
called had repeated it again. It was the same 
way at every place we visited. Everyone who 
said a word to Johnny asked his name, just as if 
a six-year-old boy could not talk about anything 
else. I’m sure I can’t blame him for getting out 
of patience.” 


Not every child feels as strongly about this | men who grow and sell 
question as Johnny did, but even those who do | trees are not painstak- 
not resent the query, “What’s your name?” would | ing about this matter. 
find welcome relief and variety in talking about | Few nurserymen grow 


their pets, their likes and dislikes, their Sunday 


school, their playmates, or some other topic not | often, indeed, they do 


so personal. 
® 


|trees with which his 








them into the 
stalks of the 


tiny 
little 


grounds are covered. 
Some nurserymen even 
go so far as to take 
their buds only from 
trees that they know 
yield fruit of high 
quality, and freely. In 
a general way, the 
budded trees will have 
the characteristics of 
the trees from which 
the buds come. 
Unfortunately, many 


all the trees they sell; 


not know where the 
trees are grown. With 
these facts in mind, it 


ONE WAY IN WHICH COAL IS WASTED. | js easy to see that the 


ITH house-heating apparatus of any kind, | amateur cannot be too careful about getting good | advantage. 
whether it be a hot-air furnace, a steam | 


heater, or a hot-water system, the matter | he invites keen regret; for his trees may not be | 


stock. When he buys from an itinerant agent, 


of soot on the heating surfaces is of great impor-| true to name, and he almost always pays more 


tance. The quantity of coal wasted by coated 
heating surfaces is far greater than the majority 
of people suppose. Trustworthy tests made by 
engineers and heating experts show that the 
average losses in the conductivity of heating 


surfaces are about as follows: 1-32 of an inch of | 


soot on the surfaces means 
a loss of 10 per cent.; 1-16 
of an inch of soot, a loss 
of 25 per cent.; % of an 
inch of soot, a loss of 45 


inch of soot, a loss of 70 
per cent. 

From these figures it is 
easy to see that large 
quantities of fuel may be 
consumed with no other 
result than throwing most 
of the heat up the chim- 
ney. Except equipment 
that is new, it is probable 
that a very large part of 
the house heaters in the 
country have from 1-16 
to % an inch of soot and 
fine ashes on their heating 
surfaces, and therefore 
are not giving out as much heat as they should 
for the quantity of coal that they consume. 

Every heater should be thoroughly cleaned 
twice during a winter, if the highest efficiency 
is to be maintained. Many heaters have no ade- 
quate provision for easy and effective cleaning of 
the heating surfaces; but if a heater has cleaning 
doors and handholes properly placed, the work 
can usually be done with scrapers and wire 
brushes. 

The vertical or inclined surfaces should be as 
carefully brushed down as the surfaces that are 
horizontal, and all the crevices and corners should 
be thoroughly scraped out. 

If there are surfaces that cannot be reached 
without scrapers of special shape, make scrapers 
by cutting sheet iron to the required forms, and 
fitting a handle to them. 

If the heater has no cleaning doors or hand- 
holes, the smoke-pipe connection must be taken 
down to get at the surfaces nearest to it; the 
other surfaces can usually be reached from the 
fire-box. 


In some hot-air furnaces, a part of the air pipes | 


must be disconnected at the furnace, in order to 
get at the fine ashes and dust that always accu- 
mulate on the surfaces of the hot-air side. 


MAKING HOMINY AT HOME. 


OMINY, one of the finest dishes of the old 
H days, is now little seen on American tables, 

but a very good substitute for it may be had 
by anyone who owns an ordinary feed mill. Set 
the buhrs of the mill so that they will crack the 
corn into three or four parts, rather than grind it. 
Then choose well-iried, bright corn, free from dirt ; 
if necessary, run it through the buhrs a second 
time to reduce the grains to even size, and also to 
loosen the hulls. 

For home use, grind only what you will use 
within a week or two, for the fresh- ground 
cracked corn has a flavor that later is lost. Then 
take part of the corn and sift it, rejecting the 
fine-ground part; place the rest in a large pan 
half filled with water, and with a skimmer remove 
the hulls. Put the corn in a kettle of water to 
simmer over a slow fire. After a few hours 
flavor it to suit the taste, and bring it to a boil 








than if he bought from a reputable nurseryman. 
Many job lots of poor trees are “worked off” in 
this way. Men have planted trees with care, and 
given every attention to them, only to find, when 
the trees came into bearing, that the variety was 
entirely different from what they had ordered. 

Other things being equal, 


home, than far away; yet 
if there is no good nursery 
close at hand, there is no 
reason for not ordering 
elsewhere. Trees prop- 
erly packed can be shipped 
thousands of miles; nor 
does it seem to make any 
special difference whether 
the stock is Northern- 
grown or Southern-grown. 

Whether to plant in the 
spring or in the fall de- 
pends upon conditions and 
localities. 
North it is safe for the 


fall if he desires to do so, 
but it is usually better for 





it is better to buy near | 


Even in the | 


amateur to plant apple | 
trees and pear trees in the 


him to wait until spring before putting the stone | 


fruits into the ground. Whether to plant one- or 
two-year-old trees is a question on which even 
experts differ. A majority seem to favor two- 
year-olds, except in the case of peaches. Trees 
are often bought in the fall and heeled in until 
spring, in order that they may be at hand as soon 
as conditions make planting expedient. To heel 
them in, they are buried in a trench in a well- 
drained spot, with nothing but the tops protruding, 
and with the tops inclined somewhat toward the 
south. (Fig.1.) In the colder parts of the coun- 
try, they should be entirely covered with straw, 
litter, or earth when severe weather comes. 
Nurserymen often dig their trees in the fall and 
keep them in cold storage 
through the winter. 


new home that he 
grew in his old. In 
the East, forty feet is 
the usual space al- 
lowed between apple 
trees, twenty feet be- 
tween pear trees, and 
fifteen feet between 
peach trees ; but in the 
home garden, where 
many varieties are to 
be grown, no set rules 
need be iaiddown. If 
ten or twenty apple 
trees of different kinds 
are to be planted ina 
block, it will be safe 
to set them thirty-five 
feet apart. In the 
Northwest, growers 
place their trees nearer 
together. 

There are several 
ways in which to se- 
cure an orderly ar- 
rangement of the trees 
in a small orchard. 
Stakes and a long wire 
with a ring at each 
end can be used to 
Drive the stakes into the ground 

along opposite sides of the plot, at the distances 
allotted to the trees. On the wire, which must be 
| long enough to reach across the field, place dots 
|of black or white paint at proper distances; 
| stretch the wire taut between corresponding 

stakes, and dig a hole where each dot of paint 
appears; then move the wire along to the next 
| pair of stakes. Trees thus planted will stand at 
equal distances apart in each direction. A useful 
homemade device for carrying trees to the orchard 
is shown in Fig. 3. 

It is the general experience that trees thrive 
best when the ground is cultivated, and it is well 
to use the land for some garden crop like potatoes 
for a season before the trees are planted. In any 
event, plough the ground deep in the fall, if you 
are to plant trees the following spring. 

Planting itself need not be the solemn rite that 
some people make it. On large plantations the 
trees are set at a speed that to the novice seems 
marvelous. They are planted intelligently, but 
without unnecessary coddling, and most of them 
live. 

Both the top and the root need trimming, a 
point the amateur is likely to overlook. Growers 
differ as to what the extent of the trimming should 
be. Peaches, Japanese plums, and pears of the 
Kieffer type need more than apples. Peach trees 
are often reduced to short whips. Even with 
apple trees, all broken roots should be cut off 
smoothly, and the main roots cut back to five or 
six inches. If the branches are reduced by 
cutting off from one-third to one-half of the 
previous year’s growth, the balance will be main- 
tained. 

It is well to set the trees about an inch lower 
than they stood in the nursery. A dark ring on 
the trunk will mark the spot where the surface 
of the ground came. When the roots have been 
shortened, only a small excavation is needed; but 
the earth should be packed solidly round the 
trees, even to the extent of tramping it down 
firmly with the feet. Water may be thrown in 
when the hole has been partly filled, but it is 
seldom necessary if the soil is in good condition. 
Fig. 2 shows how the earth may be mounded round 
a newly set tree, after the hole 
has been filled; this embank- 





When the trees arrive from 
the nursery, it is well to unpack 
and inspect them at once. If 
the trees are well grown, they 
will have hard, well- ripened 
wood, good roots, and a general 
appearance of thrift. Those 
things are more important than 
size. If the trees should hap- 
pen to be frozen, they may be 
laid in a cool cellar until they 
thaw. At planting time it is 
advisable to dip the roots in 
thin mud, for it is most impor- 
tant that the roots should not 
be allowed to dry out in wind 
or sun; neglect of this precau- 
tion accounts for many failures 
on the part of novices. The 
roots can easily be covered 
with a wet blanket, or set in a 
barrel or a bucket of water. 

Commercial growers in 
planting large blocks usually mix varieties, 
order to provide for cross colonization. 








in | establish themselves too near the surface. 
Bees and | planted in a hit-or-miss fashion may live, but they 


ment serves to catch and hold 
rain water. The surface soil 
should be left loose, to retard 
the evaporation of moisture. 

The common practice of 
throwing manure into the hole 
under the trees is a mistake. 
The roots may be seriously 
damaged if the manure heats. 
Old manure may be thoroughly 
worked into the soil just below 
the surface, or used as mulch. 

If the trees are in an exposed 
position, it is well to let them 
slant a little toward the direc- 
tion from which the prevailing 
winds come. 

When trees are to be set in 
sod land, it is well to dig a hole 
several feet wide and to have 
the ground thoroughly pulver- 
ized. Otherwise, growth will 
be slow, and the new roots will 
Trees 





other insects can be depended upon to carry the | will be much less thrifty than trees properly 


pollen from the flowers of one variety to those of | started and well cared for. 


Many growers pick 


other varieties ; but it is obvious that the varieties | apples, even from Baldwin trees, in seven or eight 


must be such as bloom at the same time. Poor, 


years, when good trees have been properly 


distorted apples often result simply from improper | planted. Much depends upon getting a good start. 


fertilization of the blossoms. The average ama- 


The owner of a home orchard who wants more 


teur will avoid that danger, perhaps unconsciously, | of the fruit grown by a favorite tree, may set out 
by planting a number of varieties, in order to | varieties of any hardy sort, and after they have 





0 -aee “NATIONAL” Waist of Bro- 


tton Poplin. Trimmed with white 
all-over lace, self-color silk messaline and self- 
color braid piping. Full-length sleeves; invisible 
back closing ; cord tie. COLORS: black, white, 
navy blue, Copenhagen blue, or wine color. 
SIZES: 32 to 46 bust. Order it today. Postpaid, .98 
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26A19—Children’s Box Coat of mixed Wool 
and cotton Cheviot, lined with black and 
white shepherd check 
material. Plaid collar 
in harmonizing colors. 
COLORS: navy blue, 
medium brown, or 
cardinal. Order today. 
SIZES: 2 to 6 years. 
Postpaid, $1.98 
SIZES: 7 and 8 years, 
Postpaid, $2.49 
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27A19—“Little 
Nell” Dress of 
navy blue cot- 
ton Serge and 
black and white 
— Shepherd 
Check. Waist 
27A19 of solid color; 

collar,cuffs and 
69¢ skirt of check 
material. cord 

tie. Skirt at- 
tached to waist with buttons and button- 
holes. SIZES: 2 to6 years.... Postpaid, .69 
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46A19—Value $1.50—our price $1.00. 
Very warm and serviceable Gloves of Fleece- 
Lined Suéde. Half-piqué sewn; three rows 
of stitching on back. COLORS: tan or 
medium grey. SIZES: 6 to 844 — in half 
Order today.......... Postpaid, $1.00 





sizes. 
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34A19—Hand-Engraved Cameo 
Brooch or Pendant. ‘T'wenty-year 
gold-filled, with hand-engraved 
ivory color head. Background 
in garnet, black, or blue. Regu- 
lar value $3.98... Postpaid, $1.98 
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A Big Bargain 


11A19—This is the 
7, new and very 

ashionable Rus- 
sian Tunic Skirt—a 
genuine bargain at 
the ‘““NATIONAL’S”’ 
low price of $2.98. 
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chemically 
for quality, 
and serviceability, 
and the workman- 
s h i is of the 
ATIONAL’S ”’ 
usual high standard. 
It displays a —— 
girdle - top 
smooth- fitting 
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lines and overlaps a 
fashionable plaited 
section, which gives 
comfortable width 
to the lower edge. 
Percaline founda- 
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tion under the tunic. 











Invisible side clos- 
ing. 

COLORS: black, 
navy blue, ortan. 
SIZES: 22 to 30 | 


S 


inches waist 
measure ; 36 to 44 
inches front 
length. Order 


today. 
Postpaid, $2.98 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 W. 24th Street New York City 
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To Relieve Insomnia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoonful in a glass of water before retiring 
quiets the nerves and induces refreshing sleep. [Adv. 








Actual X-ray of a 
child’s foot in the natu- 
tal-shaped Educator. 


Actual X-ray of a 
child's foot deformed 
by narrow toed shoe. 


Who Selects 
Your Child’s Shoes ? 


You or the shoe man ? 

Do you let him say, “Here is the shoe 
that is being worn this year”—and then 
put your child’s foot into a “ fancy” shoe 
which crowds and bends the tender grow- 
ing feet bones ? 


Or do k out good looking, sturdy 
ese in the shape of a 
foot—which never 





corns, bunions. 
fay a noplneey pe 
ee a 


$1.35 in be} to 


a 
Made for men, women, children 

$5.50. But be sure EDUCATOR is 
on the sole—without it you —_— t —— 
orthopeedicall: correct every 
tues at Gan. Wako oo @ sen laws Geel 
finding them. 

Write anyway for interestin [Faw Book “* Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet."* tell 
how to have healthy feet. Send pan ond tale. 


FDUCATO 
SHOE@) 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 








Educator 
for Boys 


Similar style 
and Children 
RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 








Wrist Watch 


Wrist WATCHES have become very popu- 
lar with women and girls because they 
are so practical and convenient for everyday 
wear. Not only are they worn by those of an 
athletic taste, for such games as golf and 
tennis, but they are equally useful when shop- 
ping or traveling. 


The Wrist Watch here offered is a dainty, 
open-face timepiece that anyone will be proud 
toown. It is fitted with the reliable Duchess 
Leonard 6-size movement, and has a stem wind 
and is pendant setting. We offer a choice of 
nickel or gun metal finish case. When order- 
ing state choice. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Png Bm finn Wrist waa, Soe a limit ~~ 
e mpanion 
scribers A one pod nn RF sulkaneieiion om d 
50 cents extra; or sold for Lay aS In either 
case we deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ride a“ RANGER™ 


bicycle and ou have the 
best. Buy ama ama e you can 
prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on 
approval and 30 days’ 
























marvelous improvements 
Zed in our 1915 offers. 

Gowns cnr ur com, line of 
1915 bicycles, TIRES and sundries and learn wonder- 
ful ses ‘ers and terms we will giveyen. You cannot 
until you Axow what we can do for you. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-50, CHICAGO 


RABBITS 


Tells all yon want to know about Ly nd 
Our book: “The Rabbit; How to Se 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit’’ by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Sixth edi- 
tion, — hy my enlarged and much 
oved. Price 25 cts. with sample copy 
the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
ph Fe Belgian Hare Department. 
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been growing two or three years, graft them 
with scions from the special tree. Pewaukee, 
Tolman or Northern Spy can be used to advan- 
tage as stock to graft upon. This is an excellent 
practice for the home-orchard grower who already 
has some choice trees in bearing. 


* © 


THE WEST POINT GAME. 


N many families a contest of wills occurs every 

| evening when it is time for the children to go to 
bed. One mother of five obstreperous boys has 

settled the problem for her family by introducing 
what she and the boys call “The West Point 
Game.” She lives so near “The Point” that she 
could take her small sons to see the Saturday 
afternoon inspection. A genial officer explained 
to the children the consequences of any failure in 
obeying orders. 

“When the order comes for attention,” said he, 
“no cadet gets out of position—not even if three 
mosquitoes light on his neck.” 

“And what happens,” asked the mother, “if a 
cadet is late in putting out his light at night?” 

“Any tardiness means a demerit,” answered 
the officer, “ and a demerit means that the offender 
has to ‘walk.’ ” 

“Walk?” asked the oldest boy. The officer took 
them to the other side of the great Darracks. 


| Through a gate they could see into a courtyard 
| where several cadets were marching up and down, 
| in silence and in perfect military form. 


“Each of those men,’’ explained the officer, “is 


| walking off his demerits. They have to walk an 
| hour to walk off one demerit, so they’re pretty 


careful not to get too many.” Just then the drum 

beat for mess hour. Across the field came groups 

of cadets, trotting along in double-quick step. 
“But they’ll be late!’ exclaimed one of the boys. 


| “They didn’t know that the drum would sound so 


soon.” 

“That was the warning drum,” explained the 
officer. ‘“‘They always have several minutes’ 
warning, so there’s no excuse for being late.”’ 

All the next day the boys showed their play- 
mates how everything was done at inspection, 
each of them taking his turn at being the officer. 
At supper time the mother showed them a new 
drum, and told them that at bedtime thereafter 
they might take turns at being officer and drummer 
boy. The officer was to wear a watch from supper 
time until bedtime. At half past seven he must 
give the signal for the drummer to sound the 
warning, and at quarter of eight the signal for a 
grand rush for the bedrooms; and when mother 
herself should beat the eight-o’clock drum, woe to 
the small cadet who should still be out of bed! 

The boys ingeniously devised various kinds of 
forfeits for demerits. Never did an officer forget 
to watch the clock, because failure would have 
meant that he might not be officer or drummer 
boy again for two weeks. 

Of course, the boys also added many original 
bits of military discipline. For example, one 
officer insisted that his men should salute him, 
toothbrush in hand, before they went to bed. 

The West Point game makes bedtime an event. 
The warning drum makes it less heartbreaking to 
stop in the midst of affairs, and the automatic, 
impersonal little system relieves the mother of 
the usual annoyance of getting the children to bed. 
Formerly, when she commanded and tried to per- 
suade, the result was a reluctant and sometimes 
tearful obedience. Now, father chuckles as he 
peers through the portigre when mother, drum in 
hand, watches the minute hand of the clock, while 
four small cadets salute briskly with toothbrushes, 
and are hustled into bed by an inexorable officer in 
white pajamas. 
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PORK WITH CHESTNUTS.—Melt butter in 

a pee and put in a roasting- nee of pork with a 
little onion. Brown well, and add some bouillon. 
Cook over a moderate fire, and when the meat is 
almost done add roasted chestnuts without their 
shells. Then finish the cooking, and serve the 
pork with chestnuts arranged round it. 


HONEY COOKIES.—Mix together one cupful 
of strained honey, one cupful of gt anulated sugar 
two eggs well beaten, two ey teaspoonfuls of 

soda, and a little salt. Add flour enough to 
~=~y into a soft dough, and let it stand over- 
In the morning roll out the dough, and cut 

10 fancy shapes. Bake in a slow oven. 


“gues EYE.—This is a variation from the 
usual forms in which eggs appear at the breakfast 
table. Take as many y ope: gs as you need, beat the 
whites stiff, and make little nests by putting the 
beaten whites into muffin rings or small cups; 
drop the yolk of an egg into the centre of each 
nest, and put the nests and the contents into the 
oven to brown. Garnish a platter with parsley, 
and serve the eggs on buttered toast. 


COTTAGE CHEESE PIE.—Take one pint -s 
cottage cheese, seasoned with salt and pep 
the stiffly beaten yolks of two eggs, one- vad 
cupful of granulated sugar, one-half cupful of 
sweet cream, and a dash of nutmeg. Work all 
the ingredients together and fill one pie crust. 
When the pie is baked, cover it with the beaten 
whites of two eggs, sweetened with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Let it stand in the oven a 
moment. It is good served either warm or cold. 


CUCUMBER FINGERS.—Cut white or green 
cucumbers into thin slices lengthwise, sprinkle 
salt over them, and let them remain in a cool place 
for three hours. Then wipe away all moisture and 
dry the slices carefully in a cloth. Dip each slice 
in beaten eae, then in ome bread crumbs or 
cracker crumbs, and fry them in a frying pan in 
butter until they area guiden brown on both sides. 
It isa Feng change to serve cucumbers thus 
with salmon, instead of with the usual dressing of 
pepper, salt ‘and vinegar. 


MAPLE MARRON MOUSSE.—Boil two dozen 
Spanish chestnuts until you can easily remove 
the shells. Peel them carefully to get rid of all 
the inside skin, and leave them in the spieoes into 
which they naturally break. Put them into a 
saucepan with one-half cupful of maple tg and 
one-half cupful of water, and cook them until they 
are quite soft and the syrup is thick. While the 
are sooting. whip one-half pint of cream, and salt 
it. Then beat the yolks of three eggs, add the 
syrup and the nuts slowly, and mix them with the 


ECEIPTS 


|eream. Put the mixture into a mould, and pack 


Poultry Advocate, Dept. 251, Syracuse, N. Y. | it in ice and salt for five hours. 
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A Dainty Timekeeper— 
pendant and bracelet. A 
wide range of prices. 


B. W. RAYMOND 
The Railroad Man’s Watch 
to $372.50 


G. M. WHEELER 


$50 to $25 


———_ as tokens of esteem. 
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Wonder Tales 





The Foremost Medium Priced Watch 


TO FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Elgin Watches are most appropriate for 


‘equest, we will be glad to send a number 
of suitable watches to your local jewel 
mu can select. 


How an Elgin Stood 
By a Globe Trotter 


66" [THIRTEEN years ago I bought 

an Elgin Watch. It has been in 
continual use—never has stopped—and 
has kept perfect time. It has stood 25 
below zero, has run equally well in a 
temperature of 114 degrees in Australia, 
and been unaffected by months of sea 
voyages. It has been dropped on the 
pavements of London, and been trodden 
on by a caribao in the interior of the 
Philippine Islands—yet it was never 
hurt.” 


(EXTRACT FROM AN — TRAVELLER'S 
TER 


Such triumphs add force to our asser- 
tions that 


ELGIN 
Watches 


LORD ELGIN both for men and women, are supreme 
The Masterwatch = timekeepers, loyal life-companions and 
$135 to $85 mechanical masterpieces, and that their 


use is world-wide. 
g Write for booklet. 


; aon NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN ILLINOIS 


Upon 
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Heats 12-Room MER 


use coking coal slack 


for themselves. 


Here are the Facts— — i 


Meadville, Penn., Dec. 18, 1913. 
Gentlemen: I have used one of your UNDERFEED furnaces for 
past seven years for heating our twelve-room residence. Have never 
ad adollar’s worth of repair on it—always able to keep temperature 
above 70 degrees roughest the house, during our coldest weather— 
or fuel— largest fuel bill covering one year’s 
heating $27.00; smallest yearly bill $22.00. fees are facts which speak 
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SMAN, President. 
Beman ‘Asiomatis Oil Can Co., Ltd. 
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Over 25,000 Underfeed Users 


have proved our guarantee that Williamson Underfeed 
furnaces and boilers cut coal bills % to % and deliver 
clean, even heat with minimum attention. 

Our improved Williamson New-Feed Underfeed is the 
last word—the best word in heating systems. All the 
good points of the old Underfeed have been retained 
and a score of improvements added. Every possible 
objection has been banished. Now the attention of a 
12-year-old boy twice a day for firing and once a week 
for removal of ashes is all that is needed. 

Fa Be ee oe =e 2) 


W, 
NDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 


Cut Coal Bills vw to%®% 


Coal in the Underfeed is fed from de/ow, and like a candle. 
burns from top down. With the fire always on top, smoke and 
gases are consumed, making more heat with zo soot, smell. 
smoke, clinkers or dirt, and few ashes. Cheap slack soft coal 
and pea or buckwheat sizes of hard coal yield in the Underfeed 
as much clean, even heat as highest priced coal in other heat- 
ers. Any kind or size of coal may be used. The Underfeed is 
adapted to warm air, steam or hot water in buildings of all 
kinds, large or small. 

2 We guarantee a saving over your present coal bills of 
50% Saving at least one-half by bn of the illiamson New-Feed 
Guaranteed Underfeed, when Bae rly installed and operated. 
This guarantee 2 ac ed by a $1,000,000 Company. 

Mail the coupon for our great free book ‘From Overfed to Underfeed.’ 
This book will surely startle you and show you how to save money. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO., 367 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O 
Formerly THE PECK- WILLIAMSON COMPANY (86) 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your et issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
id PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
— 








MOUTH INFECTION. 

YR many years doctors have 

known that rheumatism and other 
general diseases are sometimes 
eaused by chronic inflammation of 
the gums, especially of the tooth 
sockets, but until recently only an 
occasional physician put the knowl- 
edge to practical use—often to the 
great relief of his patient. Within the past two or 
three years, however, all physicians have come to 
realize the evils that may follow suppuration 
within the mouth—oral sepsis, as it iscalled. Per- 
haps they make a little too much of the condition 
now, but there can be no doubt that it is respon- 
sible for a great deal of avoidable illness. The 
mouth disease that is most often responsible for 
general ill health is Rigg’s disease (Pyorrhea al- 
veolaris), but other forms of inflammation, such as 
an abscess at the root of the tooth, can also do 
mischief. The abscess may cause no pain or ap- 
parent inflammation, yet it may do a good deal of 
harm if the pus it forms passes into the blood 
stream. Among the many diseases which in cer- 
tain cases can be traced to inflammation of the 
gums or tooth sockets are dyspepsia, rheuma- 
tism, anzmia, high blood pressure with resulting 
headache, or even heart and kidney disease, con- 
stipation, and asthma. Possibly we may include 
ulcer of the stomach or intestines, gallstones, and 
appendicitis. 

Of course, all these conditions are more fre- 
quently owing to other causes, but it is well to 
remember that they can originate in an ill-kept 
mouth. Too often, unfortunately, we see broken 
and decayed teeth, loose, and covered with tartar, 
in the mouths of persons who are in other respects 
careful in regard to personal hygiene. When the 
physician examines such a mouth, he usually finds 
the gums swollen, with a blue line along the edge 
of the teeth, and a very slight pressure will force 
out pus from between the teeth. As long as such 
@ condition is present, it is not much use to treat 
obscure general symptoms of ill health. Thorough 
treatment by a competent dentist is the first thing 
to insist on. 
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BEING THOUGHTFUL. 


HE Marshalls always had been 

the kind of family that other 
people are constantly drifting in on 
for a meal, or a day, or a week, or a 
year, as the case might be. So one 
morning Mrs. Marshall received a 
letter from an old schoolmate whom 
she had not seen for fifteen years, 
that told of her anxiety about her daughter, who, 
the doctor said, ought to spend the summer in a 
more bracing climate, and went on to say: “But 
you know, Emily dear, I can’t let my little girl go 
away among strangers, and I cannot possibly go 
with her. It all seemed so blind until suddenly 
one night I thought of you, and wondered if, for 
the sake of our old friendship, you would do this 
great kindness to me —” 

There was more, of course, but that need not be 
quoted. It was a foregone conclusion that Alice 
should come. 

“She can have Sharley’s room, and Sharley and 
Goliath can come in with Robin and me in the 
best chamber,” Peggy planned. Goliath, the origin 
of whose name was hidden in antiquity, was the 
extra couch that was shifted from room to room 
as occasion demanded. So it was arranged, and 
a week later Alice arrived. She was a graceful 
little thing, with pretty, coaxing “ways,” and the 
family promptly adopted her. 

“She’s almost too good to be true!” Peggy de- 
clared, enthusiastically, for, warm-hearted as the 
Marshalls were, they could observe differences in 
guests. 

As time passed, however, even Peggy’s enthu- 
siasm faded. Alice was pretty, and sweet-tem- 
pered, and generous, but—well, perhaps the day 
they all climbed Round-Top Hill will explain the 
other side. 

“Oh, it is so lovely!’ Alice exclaimed. ‘Cousin 
Tom, what a pity you can’t see it all!” 

“Can’t see what?” Tom demanded. 

“Oh, I know you have your glasses, but even so, 
a near-sighted person couldn’t possibly see all the 
lovely distances. © Aunt Emily, be careful! Let 
some of us young folks helpyouup. And, Sharley, 
don’t forget your weak ankles.”’ 

“Your turn next, Peg,” Tom whispered. “How 
are your ears? Are you sure this altitude 
won’t affect them? You know there are times 
when you fail to hear the train whistle a mile 
away.” 

“Don’t, Tom; she is just being thoughtful,” 





resist adding, ‘“‘Besides, it isn’t my ears, goosey; 
it’s my throat. Wait till we start home.” 

“T’ll try to,” Tom responded, bravely. 

That was the beginning. Before night, not only 
had Alice “helped” Mrs. Marshall so much that 
that lady had begun to distrust her own steady 
muscles, and commiserated Tom a dozen times on 
all he was missing, but she had warned Peggy 
about her throat, “babied” Mr. Marshall (who 
hated it) over his rheumatic arm, and begged 
Robin not to eat too much, because his stomach 
was weak. 

When Alice went home, the family were warm 
in their affectionate invitations to return, but 
Peggy drew a long breath. 

“Isn’t it good not to have anyone ‘being 
thoughtful’ over you!” she cried. 


*® 


A STORY FROM FIJI. 


LTHOUGH the Fiji women do most of the 
heavy farm work, they do not regard them- 
selves as downtrodden, and in return they expect 
the men to help in the nursery and take care of the 
babies. Incidentally, they hold an attitude toward 
imprisonment that seems rather extraordinary to 
people of other countries. The following story, 
taken from the Colonial Journal, is told by Mr. A. 
B. Brewster: 


I once had a native friend, called Paul, or, 
as it is pronounced in the soft Fijian, Paula. 
He had neglected and failed to provide for his 
wife, and upon her complaint, retired for a year 
to the seclusion of the provincial jail. He spent 
his time cultivating food crops for the police of the 
district, and used to go on circuit with me as a 
canoeman and baggage carrier, together with 
other unfortunate gentlemen, who, like himself, 
were undergoing punishment for their sins. The 
were most charming companions, who never calle 
themselves “convicts” or — but “gov- 
ernment men,’ and as such they tendered me, their 
head, the most devoted loyalty. At the end of his 
year. Paula returned to his village with the repu- 

ation of a man of travel and polish. The head 
man of his district at once named him constable 
of his village, but, ‘9 the great scandal of the 
whole place, Paula réfused the distinction. His 
enraged eugeeeee brought him before me on the 
charge of rebellion. 

But the prisoner and I were friends, and 
when I said to him, ‘‘Paula, what is this I hear 
about _ that you are resisting the ens eS 
your di strict chief, and refuse to take up the office 
of village constable when duly nominated there- 
to?” he replied that he was quite ready to pocees 
the appointment, but that his wife objected. She 
had said to him, “Look here, Paula, you have just 
returned from holding one government position 
for a year, and here you are about to take another. 
I want to know who is going to nurse the baby. 
— don’t, and if you go and be a policeman, I’m 
off to my own tribe in Nadrau.” 

“Well, sir,” continued Paula, “you know how 
obstinate and benighted and pig-minded our 
women are. What could I do?” 

The case was dismissed. 
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EASTERN STOICS. 


HE Turko-Italian War had been going on for 

seven weeks, when Mr. G. F. Abbott joined 
the main Turkish and Arab forces in the desert 
round Tripoli town, with the object of collecting 
material for a book on the campaign. In “The 
Holy War in Tripoli,” he tells many interesting 
things; but he declares the Turks to be without 
sense of humor. Their extreme gravity, however, 
is not the result of insensibility. It is almost 
pathetic to see them pet the little lambs whose 
mothers they slaughter. 


“Fury” is a word that I have often heard used 
in connection with the Turkish soldier, and furious 
they are when they must be, in fight. But the 
word that best describes their nature is “kindli- 
ness.”’ They are not only kind to people of their 
own kin, and ever ready to help one another, but 
also kind to the alien who has no claim upon 
them. I have received many proofs of this trait 
in their character. One Turk will offer to draw 
water for me, another to boil it over his fire, a 
third to hold my kettle while I am washing. It is 
all done without any servility of manner, and 
without any mercenary motive; for I always find 
it hard, and sometimes impossible, to make them 
accept any pay for their services. 

There is no reckless dash about the Turkish 
soldier, but a calm, slow, inflexible determination, 
a sort of rock obstinacy, equal to any test of priva- 
tion, of fatigue, even of defeat. e knows no 
despondency because he knows no elation. He is 
in yoy training for the endurance of hunger 
and thirst, and painful marches across waterless 
and shelterless wastes. 

The Arabs display a fortitude that would have 
made a Spartan or Roman feel small. They sub- 
mit to the surgeon’s knife without anesthetics, 
and look on while their limbs are cut off as uncon- 
cernedly as if they belonged to some one else. 
They can exist without food for a time incredible 
to a European. The Arab holds fast to the wise 
maxim that a few things suffice. 
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THE COLONEL’S BOYS. 


N affable book agent, a familiar character in 
Lippincott’s paragraphs, approached a prom- 
inent Texan. 


“Colonel,” said he, “those are mighty fine boys 
of yours.” 

“The finest ever, stranger,” acquiesced the 
colonel. “The finest in Texas.” 

“T reckon you buy them anything they want!” 

“Why, sure, stranger; I buy them anything they 
need, whether er want it or not.” 

“Then, colonel, let me sell = a ey elepeedte for 
them. There’s nothing else that will benefit them 
so much.” ; 

The colonel looked at the agent in astonishment. 

“Why, stranger,” said he, “them boys of mine 
don’t need no cyclopedia. They ride mules.” 
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NOT A SONG BIRD. 


OMETHING went wrong with the mechanism 

of the elevator in an old-fashioned Southern 
hotel, and the passengers, six men, were impris- 
oned between two floors for three hours. They 
made themselves as comfortable as they could 
while they waited. Each one told his choicest 
story, and finally some one suggested that they 
sing a song to help pass the time away. 

“You can sing, can’t you, Sam?” said a sales- 
man to the negro elevator boy. “Just lead off 
with ‘Dixie,’ and we will all join in.” 

But Sam did not lead off, as expected. “Ah 
can’t sing, boss,” he explained. ‘‘’Deed Ah can’t. 
I know most men of my color can sing, but I 
; couldn’t carry a tune, no, og O I couldn’t 

carry a tune if some one should give me one all 





Peggy responded, loyally, although she could not | tied up in a bag!” 





SUFFERERS FROM SKIN TROUBLES! 
DO YOU REALIZE 
that to go through life tortured and disfigured by 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted eczemas, rashes, 
and other skin and scalp humors is, in the majority of 
cases, unnecessary? Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment afford immediate relief in the most distressing 
cases, when the usual methods fail. They have also 
proved most valuable for the treatment of pimples, 
blackheads, redness and roughness of the face and 
hands, dandruff, itching, irritated scalps with dry, thin 
and falling hair, as well as for irritations and chafings 
of infancy and for all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post-card 
to “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. Adv. 


STAMPS Wiis Srsitr bo. faieas, Ohio 


2 4 AUTOGRAVURE CARTOONS and preliminary 
rules mailed for 25c. Learn todraw. Cartoonists mak 
big money. Capital Cartoon Syndicate, 0. 














MODELS 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 


Ss 108 all diff., Transvaal ,Servia,Brazil,Peru,CapeGH,Mex 
NS Natal, Java.etc.,and Album Se. 1000Pinely Mixed, 20¢.05 
SS diftU.5.,25¢.1000hingesBe.Agts.wtd.50%. List Pree. Ibuy 
Ss stamps.C.Stegman,5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t, Louis, Mo. 








SISTER’S TRICK 
BUT IT ALL CAME OUT RIGHT. 


How a sister played a trick that brought rosy 
health to.a coffee fiend is an interesting tale: 

“I was a coffee fiend—a trembling, nervous, 
physical wreck, yet clinging to the poison that 
stole away my strength. Imocked at Postum and 
would have none of it. 

“One day my sister substituted a cup of piping 
hot Postum for my morning cup of coffee but did 
not tell me what it was. I noticed the richness of 
it and remarked that the ‘coffee’ tasted fine but 
my sister did not tell me I was drinking Postum 
for fear I might not take any more. 

“She kept the secret and kept giving me Postum 
instead of coffee until I grew stronger, more tire- 
less, got a better color in my sallow cheeks and 
a clearness to my eyes, then she told me of the 
health-giving, nerve-strengthening life-saver she 
had given me in place of my morning coffee. 

“From that time I became a disciple of Postum 
and no words can do justice in telling the good 
this cereal drink did me. I will not try to tell it, 
for only after having used it can one be convinced 
of its merits.” 

Ten days’ trial shows Postum’s power to rebuild 
what coffee has destroyed. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢c and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

‘*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 





ANY exclusive varie- 
ties of bulbs for bowl 
or bed culture are illustrated 
and described in our new catalogue 
and handbook. Superior specimens 
of well-known favorites. 


bwitewfoulls 


are thoroughly tested, assuring the 
very highest quality and success in 
cultivation. A com- 
plimentary copy of 
the catalogue on 
request. 

CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, INC. 


131 Chamber of C Bldg. strosnen Ov MOvAL waRRAnT 
BOSTON, MASS. HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 





















T° educate your 

children, sup- 

port a family, pay 

off a mortgage, buy a 

home or dress better? 

Then do as thousands of 

others are doing. _Make 

money selling World’s Star 

losiery and Klean Knit 

Underwear in your home town. 

No previous experience is neces- 

. We show you how to make 

money in an easy, congenial and 

rofitable wer. Two lady agents 

Poon in their home town in Cali- 
fornia and each made over 


$3,000 First Year 


We sell direct from the mill 
a eliminating the 


ing better value for the money. Our 
for men, women and children are famous 
the world over. We have in 18 years 
grown to be the concern 
world manufacturing and selling knit 
goods direct to the consumer. 
A ts wanted in every town. It 
is a permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
for our free catalo We protect agents in 


ig. 
territory and make prompt delivery. 
































cent tins. 







help to the hostess. 
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p SUGAR WaFER 
A aes pr ECTION 











oe incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
In ten-cent tins. | 


NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 















































woman, in those brave days ‘‘ when 

mother was a little girl,’? who was wont 
to exeuse the failings of her neighbors by 
remarking with oracular patience, ‘‘ What 
ain’t, can’t be numbered. ’’ 

That saying is remembered not only for its 
homely wisdom, but for its pleasant savor of 
old New England. It is a savor that lingers, 
for even in these hurrying, noisy days of 
change and rechange, many of the New Eng- 
land villages keep to the old standards and 
the old ways with a delightful and quaint 
serenity. A certain little Massachusetts town, 
in a picturesque setting of friendly hills, is 
typical in its tranquillity. 

Here is the white meetinghouse, rectangular, 
green-blinded, steeple-crowned, dominating the 
village from its gentle eminence; and across 
the road is the town hall, which was a meeting- 
house itself in its youth. Here is the ‘‘general 
store,’’ with its wonderful miscellany of sup- 
plies, and its post office in one corner, where 
those of the townsfolk who live too near for 
the services of the rural free delivery still 
gather as of yore for the morning gossip with 
the morning mail. Here is the venerable 
sycamore tree, planted on the day the United 


[rena is a tradition of an elderly serving 


States became independent, as befits a town | 


that sent twenty-six of its sons to Bunker 
Hill, and, out of a total voting list of 250, 161 
to the Civil War. 

Here are comfortable houses of noticeable 
size and dignity, and small cottages that have 
a charm of homely neatness and lovingly 
tended gardens. Here is the beautiful little 
publie library, which strikes the modern note 
so softly that it but continues and enriches 
the harmony of the past. And here is the 
big, old-fashioned, hospitable kitchen, where 
you may sit on a wood box half a century old, 
and listen to talk that recalls the raciest chron- 
icles of Mrs. Stowe. 

How good it is to find such a treasure of a 
kitchen in existence still, with its braided rag 
mats on the floor, its time-worn ‘‘secretary’’ 
in the corner, and its capacious chintz-covered 
sofa under the sunny windows at the farther 
side! Into no other room in the house does 
the morning sun seem to pour with so genial 
a radiance; but perhaps that is because in this 
room is most often found Miss Sunshine her- 
self, with her infectious cheer, her untiring 
kindness, and her royal heart. 

Here, as you linger on the wood box, your 
opinion is sought as to the flavor of the delicate 
quince honey, or the Thanksgiving mince; or 


you pamper yourself on a neighborly offering | 


of doughnuts and sweet cider. For, as one of 
the callers succinctly remarks, ‘‘The time to 
take tarts is when they’re a-passin’.’’ 


True, in this same kitchen Miss Sunshine | 
wields her electric iron; and from the adjoin- | 


ing room she telephones for household supplies 
and for news of her sick neighbors; and the 
house is kept a model of restful neatness by 
the use of a vacuum cleaner. But with all its 
modern adjuncts, the room is a true survival 
of those older kitchens, the homely salons of 
an earlier day, where souls were fed as well 
as bodies; where keen-witted discussion was as 
common as daily bread; where, 

Like our pink Mayflower, with brown 

leaves heaped above, 

Plain ways hid finest feeling, 
and from which, as well as from the meeting- 
house and the public school, issued the forces 
that gave New England her unique place in 
the history of the nation. 

The hospitalities of Miss Sunshine’s kitchen 
should not be violated by indiscreet recital of 
its neighborhood talk, but it is not taking 
undue liberties to note the exceptional quality 
of that talk, so discerning, so humorous, so 
essentially dignified, so impressively moderate. 
These people are of too strong a breed to 
weaken their conversation by overstatement. 

An energetic sister, a generous worker in 
the church and community, when sorely tried 
on one occasion, declared significantly, ‘‘ There 
are a good many things I could say besides 
my prayers.’’ Again, the wife of a notorious 
scamp, who was a curse to his family and to 
the whole neighborhood, went so far as to 
admit that ‘‘A second conversion wouldn’t 
hurt him.’? And when Eben Bradford crit- 
icized a certain ministerial candidate, good old 
Deacon Pratt’s only comment was the gentle 
retort, ‘‘Well, Eben, if you were a minister, 
you might find you had some failings.’’? There 
were others who liked the candidate. As Miss 
Sweetbrier felicitously put it, ‘‘He was ‘right 
away off to the fairgrounds’; he said what he 
had to say, and sat down.’’ Certainly the 
grave question of supplying the pulpit was 
the occasion of much edifying conversation, 
and recalled many delightful incidents. 

There was one well-attested story of a min- 
ister who was called upon to preach a funeral 
discourse under peculiar difficulties, but bright- 
ened up visibly as he declared with cordial 
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|emphasis that the deceased ‘always kept a 
good woodpile. ’’ 

The village smacked its lips with apprecia- 
tion at the story of the small boy who decided 
| that he liked his new stepmother ‘‘because she 
| made so much gravy,’’ and of the troubled 
helpmate who said that her husband ‘‘had so 
much rheumatism he could neither lay nor 
| set.”” But best of all, perhaps, is the often- 
quoted remark of old Silas Wentworth: ‘‘A 
man may walk over me once, but I don’t 
cal’late he’s goin’ back the same way he came 
over.’”’ 


| NUMBERING HOUSES. 


HE practice of numbering houses was 
T introduced not much over four hundred 

years ago. It was first tried in a section 
of Paris, and the scheme, proving useful, was 
generally adopted in the year 1789. In Berlin, 
about a decade later, an eccentric method of 
numbering houses was adopted. The German 
dwellings were then numbered without any 
reference to the streets. Thus a tenant’s 
address would be described merely as, say, 
‘¢9,000 Berlin. ’” 


| An excellent method prevails in St. Peters- 
— where the house numbers are displayed 
i= — lanterns—a most useful system after 
| ° 
| The numbering of houses in London is of 
| com tively recent date. The convenience 
| of the method was attained only by sacrificing 
|@ very picturesque feature of the old London 
streets. In the later Stuart times, according 
to Macaulay, the houses were not numbered, 
{and ‘‘there would indeed have been little 
jadvantage in numbering them, for of the 
| coachmen, chairmen, porters, and errand boys 
of London, a very small proportion could read. 
| It was necessary to use marks which the most 
|i orant could understand. ‘The shops were 
erefore distinguished by painted or sculptured 
signs, which gave a very gay and grotesque 
| aspect to the streets. ’’ 
ike measures were adopted for the identi- 
fication of private houses. In Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, for instance, it seems to have been the 
custom to distinguish houses by ornamentation 
on the gateposts. At night other directions 
were necessary, such as ‘‘over against the 
New Exchange in Bedford Street at the sign 
of the Peacock, where you shall see at night 
two candles burning within one of the cham- 
bers before the balcony and a lantern with a 
candle in it upon the baleony.’’ 

The difficulty of finding houses in the 
poorer quarters was considerable, since, during 
the early years of the eighteenth century, the 

| names of pany of the lesser streets and places 
were continually changing to correspond with 
the change of ownership or of the signs that 
hung in the streets. In 1762 an act was passed 
to compel the residents to do away with 
| hanging signs, which had become dangerous 
obstructions. The act did not, however, make 
provision for the numbering of houses. This 
was three years later, in 6 George III. cap. 26. 
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THE FRIEND OF MAN. 


MAN from the city, who spent the latter 

part of the season hunting in the wildest 

part of the Adirondacks, was deeply 
touched by an exhibition of the fellowship that 
exists among the mountaineers, both for each 
other, and for strangers that venture into the 
| wilds in winter. 


After tracking a panther along the desolate | 


Mount Hurricane range, the city hunter and 
| his friend and guide, Frank Kingman, found 
themselves baffled and off the trail. The pan- 
ther, ranging far and fast, had abandoned the 
snowy levels, and had taken to the bare, rocky 
sides of Hurricane. That meant a ten-mile 
tramp back to the nearest house. It was weary 


work, and toward evening the thermometer | 


began to fall with that sinister suddenness that 
marks the coming of a night thirty or forty 
below zero. They had crossed the big swamp, 
now frozen, called the Height-o’-Land, and 
were descending the steep, rock } side of Steel 
Mountain, when the hunter fell heavily, and 
lay still, with a groan. 

**Break?’’ queried Kingman, hiding his 

concern beneath the brevity of the native. 
His companion shook his head; it was only 
a bad sprain, but he could not take a step. 

‘*Trees are cracking for forty below zero, 
but I can either cover you with snow and 
|muffie you with my coat until I get help, or 
tote you.’’ 

The suffering man grinned at that; he was 
b~? queue than Kingman, and there was no 

rail. 

‘*T can tote you as far as Derby’s cabin,’’ 
| insisted the guide. 
| pack-basket like. ’’ 
| Never had the city-bred man known what 

muscle meant until he felt Kingman’s swell 
and harden under him. Gently as the guide 
moved, the going was rough, and his com- 
panion must have fainted with the pain, for 
he awoke to find Kingman rubbing his hands 
and face with snow, in the shadow of a tiny 
hunting lodge that perched beside a frozen but 
still murmuring trout stream. 

‘‘Suppose the cabin is locked?’’ he asked, 

bey 

‘* The right kind don’t lock ’em up in 


winter, ’’ said Frank, gruffly, and the city-bred | 


man began to know something of the feeling 
that mountaineers have for the ‘‘wrong kind. ’’ 
| The cabin latchstring was out, and the 
| half-conscious sufferer was gently placed ina 
| soft bed. The covers were heaped over him, 


‘* Just hang onto my back, | 
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| and Kingman soon had a roaring fire in a huge | 

two-griddle stove that somehow had been | 
| moved way up there. The city man roused at | 
hearing the guide ask whether he wanted tea 
or coffee; he thought that was a poor joke 
after such a narrow escape, and he sat up to 
remark his indignation. 

But it was not any joke, for the guide had 
lighted a lamp, and rummaged in odd corners 
| until he found a little tea, a little food to eat, 
}and after that a miracle in the shape of pipe 
and a little tobacco. 

Sheltered, warmed and fed by a man of 
whom he had never before heard, the still 
badly shaken hunter hobbled to his feet to 
examine the interior of the cabin that had 
saved him from a temperature outside, of 
whose horrors he only had tasted. Everything 
was well kept, neat and orderly, as if a woman 
had been the last occupant. The place was 
lined with wide strips of the beautiful white 
birch bark, beside the stove was a pile of cut 
wood, and within a rude cupboard were a few 
of the direst necessities of life that would stand 
a temperature of forty below. Naturally, he 
began to make inquiries about the unknown 
owner. 

‘*Derby?’’ said Kingman. ‘‘Oh, he used 
to live in these mountains, and he knows. 
Read that,’’? and he motioned to a paper 
pinned to the wall. It read: 


Tired hunter, fisherman, traveler, friend, 
Whose lagging footsteps hither wend 
When sky is harsh and overcast, 

Or wild with winter’s palsing blast, 


Enter, find warmth and shelter here, 

In this, your home, ’midst forest drear. 

And when Nature demands her season of rest 
There’s a big sleepy bed for honored guest. 


Then, rising refreshed and fit for the day, 
Take heed of others that travel this way. 
Leave all as it was; the least thing the same, 
As the honor that’s due hospitality’s name. 


Days afterward, the recovered hunter met 
Harry Derby down in the valley, and told the 
merry-eyed, prosperous farmer of his gratitude. 

‘*Yes, funny thing about that cabin,’’ said 
Derby. ‘‘No matter how belated | might be | 
going back in there and renewing supplies, | | 

| always find a little of everything left, down to | 

a bit of beloved ’bacca. You see, they use 
only what they must, and leave what they | 
can. No; sorry I can’t let you send stores up 
there. You see, it’s my cabin.’’ 
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TEACHING A MAN TO STUDY. 
STU DENT was enrolled in Louis Agassiz’ 
A class, and for several days Agassiz paid 
no attention to him whatever, says a 
writer in the World’s Work. At length, 
tired of standing round idle, the student asked 
for something to do. Agassiz’ reply was to 
hand him a herring, saying, ‘‘Study this.’’ 
The student was bewildered, but set about | 
‘*studying’’ it. The next day, Agassiz asked 
what he had learned about that herring. The | 
student replied that it had two eyes, so many 
fins, and such and such markings. | 


‘*No, no!’’ Agassiz cried. ‘Study it more! | 
Those things are not important.’’ 

The next day, and the next, the experience | 
was repeated. ‘The fourth day, Agassiz again 
demanded information about the now rotting 
specimen. In a desperate attempt at humor, 

e student replied, ‘Well, it’s the same on 
both sides.’’ 

‘*That’s it!’’ exclaimed Agassiz. ‘‘That’s 
| it! A starfish isn’t the same on both sides; 
jan oyster isn’t. Thousands of specimens of 
| the sea are not. When you find one that is, 
you’ve found a starting point in a new stage 
in the evolution of life.’’ 

Obviously, that student learned more from 
that one lesson about the scientific method of 
study than he would have learned in a year’s 
reading and lessons. The textbooks would 
have taught him the facts; Agassiz taught him 
the method of learning all facts. 





P R. H. G. Wells, the novelist, who has 
recently returned from a brief sojourn 
in Russia, was much impressed by the 


fact that there is much physical resemblance 
between Englishmen and Russians. 


‘*So far as the looks of things go,’’ he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘the likeness surprises 
me. Russians certainly look more like Eng- 
lishmen than any other = I have ever 

namong. They not only look like English- 
men, but they move like Englishmen; they 
hold their hands and arms and sit in chairs 
like Englishmen, and their disposition in cos- 
tume is English. 

‘*And the Russian women are English, too, 
with a kind of natural freshness and an inat- 
tention to smartness that contrast vividly with 
the French or American women. They are 
far more English than the Americans in style, 
| carriage and intonation. You can tell whether 
people talking in the next room are English or 
American, but not whether they are English 


or Russian. ’’ 
A injury is revealed by a Scotch Highlander 
who appears in Mr. Charles Johnston’s 
‘*Why the World Laughs. ’’ | 
A friend had observed that the Highlander | 
was wrapped in impenetrable gloom. He 
asked the cause, and was at last reluctantly | 
informed : 
‘*Tt’s that mon McTavish! 


liar !’’ 


RUSSIANS AND ENGLISHMEN. | 
| 


& 
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INSULT AND INJURY. 
NOVEL manner of adding insult to 


He called me a} 
His friend tried to console him, explaining | 
that many a man had been called a liar, and | 
| was none the worse for it. The gloomy one, | 
| however, roused suddenly, and with some heat 
| exclaimed : 

‘*But I tell ye, mon, he proved it!’’ 
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Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








POTTER ACADEMY, **>*s?:..... 


A Nonsectarian Preparatory School for Boys and Girls, 
Situated among the Mountains and Lakes of Maine. Excel 
lent Advantages at a Minimum Expense. Fall Term opens 
September 8, 1914. For other information or for a Catalogve 
address the Principal, J. W. HAMLIN, Douglas, Maine, R.F.D. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Maas., offers excellent opportunities 
to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the me 
chanical trades. Apprentices receive adequate wages from 





the beginning, both for shop and classroom work. Ap- 
prentices are admitted at all times. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 








CANVASSERS WANTED 


For well-advertised. easy-selling household arti 
cles. Good commissions. Apply to Sales Dept 
BARRETT MFG. CO., 35 Wendell Street, Boston, Mass 














Have you tried this ? 


It is pure peanut butter, made 
right and put up right—in glass, 
the best way to buy peanut butter 


“Penolia” 


If you like peanuts, 
your grocer hasn't t 


114 Ib. glass jar at 25 cents 
send us his name and 25 cents and 


tle like this. If 
is 




















we'll oo by parcel post. Ask 
your grocer. 
\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. J 
3 Packages 
25c. 
g Parcel Post 
If not at your dealer's 


Nickeled Hanger FREE 


Handifold 


Sanitary Toilet Paper 
A fine, soft, sanitary tissue, made from absolutely 
fresh, new, clean paper stock. Served one 
double sheet at atime. No litter, no waste. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 














FORSTER’S peanut butter is made en- 
tirely from roasted peanuts and salt. No 
cereal, no cottonseed oil—just peanuts. 
Sold by the pound from pail like cut. 














A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass, 














Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


First introduced to give the dentists a pow- 
der they could conscientiously recommend, 
Cleanses so thoroughly it works its way to 
every part of the tooth enamel, and leaves the 
mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 25 cents. 
Powder form in large glass bottles—or in paste 
form in tubes. New England Laboratory Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 





Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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It needs 


a good roof. 





new roof. 


Minneapolis Seattle 


no painting 


Put Amatite on your 
farm buildings and 
you need never 
worry, for you have 


It is a comfort also to know 
that you won't have to paint 
these roofs, for frequent paint- 
ing costs almost as much as a 


Amatite is waterproofed with 
Coal Tar Pitch, the best water- 
proofing material known, and 
it has a real mineral surface. 


Write today for sample. 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Kansas City 
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The American Pedometer 


Will Record Every 
Mile You Walk 


HIS little instrument, which may be carried 
in the vest pocket or attached to a belt, will 
carefully and methodically register every mile 
or fraction of a mile walked, up to one hundred. 
The Pedometer is the size of an ordinary watch, 
which it resembles, and is well made. 
adjusted to the average step; also to an extremely 
long, as well as an extremely short step. Every 


instrument fully guaranteed. 


where in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE OFFER 


The Pedometer given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscription; or sold 
for $1.00. In either case we Deliver Free any- 


fields—and they are the finest in the world—is g 
enough for Daniel Webster Flour. The real secret 
of its unequaled bread-making and nourishing 
power lies in our scientific, unerring blending of 
several of the finest — result is the 


It can be 


who sells Daniel Webster Flour. 


OUR GUARANTEE. ‘rer'tutea ater using one bag or barrel return, 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 








Only the best wheat from Uncle Sam’s great wheat 


best flour that this nation can offer, or that the world 
can produce. It is this blending that makes it ‘‘ Better 
than the Best” — a “‘strong”’ flour which means more 
bread, more nourishment, and a solid reputation for the dealer 


r one 
to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON “DANIEL WEBSTER.” TAKE NO OTHER 






















Only Machine in the World 


With the Wonderful New Automatic 


Plate-Tension Release 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
‘4 offer four high-grade styles of the popular 
New Companion Sewing Machine with many 
recent improvements, prepay all freight charges 
to any point in the United States, warrant each 
machine for 25 years, and sell at a very low 
price. How all this is accomplished can best 
be told in their new illustrated booklet, which 
is free to any reader of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Tens of thousands of homes throughout 
the country use and recommend these ma- 
chines. If a New Companion Sewing Machine 
has not been sent into your town, ask for the 
Special Introductory Price. 


If You Need a New Machine 
This Fall, Read This 


A STERLING SILVER THIMBLE, any size, will be given 
to every woman who needs a new machine and who applies 
for a sewing machine booklet before the end of this month. 
To get this Thimble simply write as follows: “I shall need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, and will be glad 
to know more about the New Companion. Please send 
me your illustrated descriptive booklet, also a Sterling 
Silver Thimble, size............ , as per your offer. I inclose 
five cents for postage, packing, etc.” This Thimble Offer 
is good only for a limited time, so write now. 


WRITE TO SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT, 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 













This illustration shows one of our most popular styles. 
ing the leaf of this machine lowers the head, 
and converts the machine into an ornamental 
table for lamp or books. 


Warranted 
25 Years 


—And We 
Deliver Free 
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